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THE PUPIL AND THE STUDENT! 
it customary to diseuss matters of 
university policy before students. 
u will be alumni some day (barring 
ts) and you will then be regarded 
ny springs of wisdom, capable of 
idvicee as to how the university 
Not that you will know 
more about it then than you do now, 


to be run. 


) will have money and you will pay 
rt the team; and such support ear- 
th it eertain rights; and among those 
is that of deciding what kind of 
essors shall be employed, and what 

should teach and whether they should 
permitted to research, possibly even 
ether they should be obliged to research. 
re can be no harm in initiating you 
nto the kind of questions which must 
At all 
get quite as far by arguing these 


nfront our advisers. events I 
estions before a student convocation as 
‘ore a faculty meeting. 

lt is necessary first to confide to you that 
merican universities are a good deal at 
1 with regard to what they 


They are not yet sure 


are trying to 
whether they 
lealing with men or boys. 
decided what the product should be, 
ther scholars or gentlemen or practical 
or citizens or merely candidates for 
hing that Nor the 

n settled whether they should spend 


Nor have 


comes next. is 
me and effort mainly on giving 
unity to the strong prospective lead- 
society, or mainly on nursing the 
nt up to a standard of mediocrity. 


The easiest 


ions might be multiplied. 


to answer is to say yes to everything, 


address to the students of the University 


nat: 
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like the immigrant ignorant of our lan- 


guage. Many well-meaning people do this 
and thus commit the university to a long 
list of incompatible obligations. 

One question, more than any other, is 
bound up with all questions, the prepara 
tion, maturity and intentions of the stu- 
dent. 
we have to deal with no other questions can 
be settled. 


It is essential to recognize that there are 


Until we know what kind of students 


two quite different types of effort commonly 
ealled study. For short they may be called 
ot 


last expression is weak and 


the learning lessons and independent 
ry ° 
his 


colorless and 


study. 
not wholly accurate, but I 
The term 


nates one who is learning lessons, generally 


have no better. **pupil’’ desig- 
by way of regular hours of class work, 
assigned preparation and frequent tests. 
In the high school you were all pupils. 
The extent to which pupilage and tutelage 
continue in college is the theme of this 
address. 

The independent student is something 
quite different from the pupil. 


fessors are independent students. 


Some pro- 
So are 
some graduate students and some under- 
graduates. The this 
type is the ability to go ahead without being 
told what to do next. 
ing about research or the pursuit of the 


essential feature of 


I am not now talk- 
I mean merely the ability to 


unknown. 


manage one’s own reading, thinking and 
observing in a sensible and efficient way, 
without a guide or overseer to point out 
what to read or omit and what to see or 
Also without 


questions to guide a train of thought. 


ignore. a train of leading 


To want something and to know what 


you want, to know how to go after it, to 
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know when you have it and to have confi- 
dence in your own conclusions—these 
things are marks of intellectual maturity 
which distinguishes the student from the 
pupil. 

It is essential to see that the distinction 
here drawn is real, that the two states of 
mind differ in essential ways, that some 
people are in one state and some in the 
other, and that to pass from the one state 
to the other is the greatest event that can 
happen to you in college. That the change 


may be gradual from one phase to the other 


does not lessen the reality of the contrast. 

It is unfortunate that the word ‘‘pupil’’ 
ean not be applied to all who are in the 
former state and the word ‘‘student’’ re- 
served for those in the other state. This is 
done in Europe. But we have our own way 
of using words in America. When a boy 
goes to college it sounds more euphonious 
to eall him a student, just as all women are 
called ladies. You will remember Euphony 
from your English I. The high-sounding 
word crowds out the plain truth. If you 
will go down to our elegant jail you will 
find all the cells on a certain corridor re- 
served for ladies. In like manner it is ecus- 
tomary to call all the inmates of a univer- 
sity students. 

I must make it absolutely clear that the 
term ‘‘pupil’’ is not used in a disparaging 
or derogatory sense. It is just as respect- 
able to be sixteen as twenty-six or sixty 
(some people think it more so). Age and 
maturity are no more honorable than youth 
and immaturity. Diseredit attaches only 
to remaining too long at one stage. A 
young lady should not be twenty-six too 
long. It is not good taste. So also the 
length of time that a young man or woman 
in college may remain a pupil is limited. 

The problem of getting out of the pupil 
stage and into the student stage is about 
the hardest thing American universities 
have to deal with. I say ‘‘ American uni- 
versities,’’ because European universities 


receive their students at a 
equivalent to the middle of 
course. When the young man 
from the German gymnasium 

be a pupil. If he goes to the 
he either becomes an independen} 
or drops out of his own accord 

The German university is not a‘ 

No lessons are assigned, no r 
heard, no attendance recorded. n 
riven, in the American sense. It 
that the earnest student attends 
They add interest to the sul 

show its scope, thus making it eas 
the student to plan his study. But: 
plans it for him. The lectures eve: 
some actual knowledge, though a st 
expecting to stand examination in t 
ject would not think of such a thing 
limiting his study to the actual eon 
the lectures or to that of any 

Nor is it to be expected that the studer 
reading will keep step with the 
In a word, the student is pursuing th: 
ject, not being chased by a teacher 

Some years ago a friend of mine 
fessor of chemistry in a good Am 
college, went to a German university for 
further study. He paid his laborat 
and received the key to his desk. Thet 
day and the next he went to the laborator 
and, according to American custom, wait 
for some cne to tell him what to do 
last he appealed to an old attendant, ¥ 
asked in great surprise, ‘‘If you have not 
ing you want to do, why did you pay } 
money ?’’ 

You must not infer that it makes n 
ference whether a Eurvpean student st 
ies or loafs. Some day he may wis) 
leave the university and before going 
like to be labeled and stamped as a ¢! 
or Greek scholar, physician or lawyer 
other words, he wants a degree. T! 
course, he must be examined; but 
questions asked no attention will be paic' 
the fact that a certain topic was or Was! 





want 
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in some particular course. In 
rds, he will be examined not on 
hut on subjects. 

objected 
ns, that the change from pupilage 
endence in the European scheme 


sometimes, mainly by 


sudden; that many who have been 
nils fail to make the turn and are 
university. To which it is re- 

it the student may take his own 
complish the change; that no one 
> him; that he either is or is not 
ng himself in time to independent 
at the university exists for a pur- 
id that it is no part of its purpose 
ng the tutelage of pupils who ar 
capable 

nts. We may accept this answer and 
recognize the fact that the abruptness 

» break between school and university 
ising some concern even in Germany. 

[ have tried to state the European situa- 
‘learly beeause it is so unlike ours 

We begin with so-called students who are 
tt yet out of the pupil stage. It is there 
fore necessary to keep up the daily lessons, 
ling, testing, coaching, examining and 
rding attendance. The result 
real work of the student, which theo- 
ily begins somewhere, often fails to 
anywhere. It cought to begin not 

ter than the middle of the college course, 

t the ties that bind the first half to the 
econd are too numerous and strong to per- 
t so great a change. It is not easy to 
idminister two different educational sys- 
ms in the same lecture rooms and labora- 
ries, dividing a body of students which 
other respects is one, one in matters 
and athletic, one in conformity to 

1 common discipline and a common sched- 
Most important of all, the instruction 
lower and upper classmen is by the 
Necessarily their habits of pro- 
edure are determined largely by the needs 
' lower classmen and the lower grades of 
It is these who are most 


of becoming independent 


is that 


me men. 


er classmen. 
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numerous and take the most time. It is 


not surprising, therefore, that in most 


American 
right on to graduation. 


colleges school teaching goes 


Indeed, there are 
taught 


many so-called graduate classes 


after the manner of thx crammar school, 


and many so-called graduate students 


intellectual 


‘*marks’”’ 


whose attitude toward their 


work and their differs no whit 
from that of pupils in the publie schools. 

The purpose of stating these things here 
and now is not to belittle the institutions 
of our country or the work of any one of 
them. I am only citing results to show how 
extremely difficult it is to make the transi- 
tion from pupil to student within the col 
lege itself. It is tacitly acknowledged by 
most men who think at all that the transi- 
tion is not being properly made, which is 
to say that the merging of pupils and stu- 
dents in the same college tends to obseure 
and stunt the student and to delay intel- 
lectual maturity by an undue prolongation 
of tutelage. 

There are four conceivable ways of solv 
ing the difficulty. Two of them are being 
strongly advocated. The first solution is to 
leave the organization as it stands and make 
greater efforts to segregate students from 
pupils. As the Harvard (among 


others) is subscribed to this plan it will 


name 


presently be considered more at length. 
A second plan would be to devote the 
whole of the four-year course to pupilage 
and leave the break to the graduate school. 
Many institutions act on this plan, but 
apparently none has the bad taste to avow 
It is exactly this dead 


and champion it. 
ening and wasteful thing that we are try- 
ing to get away from. 

A third solution would be to plunge 
freshmen at once into independent study. 
You will agree with me that not many of 
them would stay plunged. Their prepara- 
tion has neither the scope nor the thor- 
oughness of that of European students. It 
is true that our secondary schools graduate 
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their pupils at approximately the same age 
as those of Europe, but the comparison ends 
there. 
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stand or fall by its ability to turn 
dents who have finished the pupil 
If that must still be continued in 1 


XXIII, } 


Any hope of beginning independent 


study in the freshman year must rest on versity we will be just where we a; 


but with one more institution on our 


radical changes in our grade schools and 


such So it is not 


to confuse the issue. 


high schools. There is no sign of 


change. In fact, about the most we can ask that a mere extension of our present 


of them just now is to realize that change school system would meet the sitya: 
is desirable. There is no objection to uniting ¢ 

A fourth 
transition is to split the college in the mid- 
dle. The plan ealls for two institutions, 
not one; two separate bodies of students 


solution of the problem of classes in question with others 
grade, but it is imperative that the s 
arly outlook and the rigor of the wor! 
that of the college and not of t 
school. 

Meantime, Harvard and some other 
stitutions (I name Harvard merely bee 
of its prominence) are bending their ef 
toward the better working of the presen: 
day hybrid college. The starting point 
the same—the minority of 
swamped by the majority of pupils. P: 
fessors yield to the demand and spend t! 
time on the pupils. Harvard is now trying 
to sort the students out, at least from t 
It would seem t! 


not on the same campus and not under the 
same instructors. The two lower classes, 
or junior college, would thus be outside the 
university. The upper classes, or senior 
college, would normally merge with the 
graduate school. The adoption of this plan 
by Johns Hopkins University is the most 
hopeful sign anywhere on the horizon of 
It is unneces- 


students 


American higher learning. 
sary to add that pupilage and tutelage are 
not in the plans for the new Hopkins 
régime. As no American university has 
yet demonstrated its ability to insure the 
transition from pupil to student within the 
college, this move of Johns Hopkins to 
actually exclude pupils from the university 
watched with the utmost 


juniors and seniors. 
after two or three years’ acquaintance 
superior student could be picked out a! 
as easily as the man over six feet hig 
Apparently this is not so easy, and so t 
superior students are asked to come 
ward and confess. Those who confess 
‘alled honor students and thereafter 
treated almost like men instead of boys 
eonfess if I were an unusual stude 
would feel the honor much more if th 
ulty had found it out without my telling 
them. But that is a detail. At present 
Harvard and all other colleges wher 
experiment is being tried the man w 
wants honors is expected to apply 
I make no attempt to describe th 
I am concerned only wit! 
It is not a me 


deserves to be 
interest. 

It can not be said that the movement to 
separate the junior college from the 
American university has yet far 
enough to make sure that this will be the 
ultimate solution adopted. Two years ago 
there were listed 233 junior colleges in the 
United States, but many of these do not 
fulfil even the moderate requirements of 
Very few were of such 


+ 


gone 


their own states. 
a character as to give promise of being able 
not only to take over the first two years of 
university work, but to do it in such a way 
as to make further pupilage unnecessary. 
This they must do before the junior college 
ean be regarded as a solution of the prob- 
The junior college will 


course. 
meaning and purpose. 
of bribing students to work harder. It 

not a reward for faithful study of lessons 


Of course some professors do not u 


lem here in hand. stand this and allow these incidental « 
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ns to obseure the underlying pur- 
it purpose, the only thing that 
venture worthwhile, is to segre- 
body of students from a body of 
nough to give the former a chance 


and live. Perhaps it is hoped 


proportion of students will some 


so high that the pupils can be told 
The out- 
Perhaps 


come across or drop out. 

- this issue is not bright. 
ped to begin differentiating in the 
re year, possibly even in the fresh- 
Wherever it is begun, and whatever 
portions, the plan calls for cleavage 
wise through the college instead of 
se, as in the Hopkins plan. These 
re the only serious plans yet proposed 
ve the situation caused by trying to 
students and pupils in the same 
They have this in common, that 


are schemes for devoting a part of the 


llege work to tutelage without allowing 


| ‘ 


ermeate and vitiate the whole. 
may be well to say onee more that the 


rsistent contrast here made between stu- 


nts and pupils is not intended to dis- 


They are not account- 
The system was not 


ge the latter. 
rr the system. 


le by this university nor by any other 


r by all the universities in the twentieth 


tury It was not made by the high 


} 


ols. It is a deep-rooted custom and will 


t be changed in a day or in a decade. I 


tam 


lot asking votes to have it 
ged. I ask only that you shall not 
that the small corner of the world 


which you live is all there is and that 


your 


the brief period that your life covers is 


all that ever was or will be. You are 
ng in one particular country whose sys- 
of higher education is at one particu- 
perhaps foreeasts the 
as little as it. resembles the past. 
Ford has asked his hundred thou- 


tage 


which 


nd shop-workers to believe that in all his 


or} t not 


tories there is no process performed that 
be done better. It might be 
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rash to affirm the same of universities, but 
that is a better attitude than the opposite 
Nevin M. FenNEMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





SIGHT CONSERVATION FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF THE ELEMEN 
TARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL' 


THE preservation of vision is so impor 
tant a factor in the conservation of human 
health, happiness and efficiency, that no 
educational system which postulates as its 
aim the development of individual and 
social efficiency can be true to its task and 
yet be neglectful of the eyes of its pupil 
membership. 

We can not adopt a ‘‘laissez-faire’’ atti 
tude, nor does it help to attack ‘‘pater 
nalism’’ as our justification for neglect. 
Our goal is the development of the boys 
and girls who come to us into healthy, 
happy, moral, efficient and 
members of society. We must 
our responsibility the development of the 
child, 
well as mentally 

The old-time assumption that the brain 
is the sole physiological basis of mind has 
been refuted; with it must disappear the 
educational principle that the concern of 


alone 


serviceable 
regard as 
and morally, as 


whole physically 


the teacher is with abstract ideas 
The eye, the ear, the hand—the entire body 
—all are the 
tional unit spoken of as the mind of the 
child. The eye is part of the mind; the ear 
also; the fingers and the hands. The brain 
is but the middle portion of the bond be 
tween sensory impression and muscular re- 
sponse, the of the 
child and his behavior. The senses and 
muscles are the child’s only means of con- 


essential elements in fune- 


between environment 


1 Address delivered at the eleventh annual confer 
ence of the National Committee for the Prevention 
of Blindness held in the Russell Sage Foundation 
Building, New York, November 30 to December 


5, 1925. 
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necting his brain with the world of which 
he is a part; they are the sole instrumental- 
ity by which he ean adjust himself to his 
physical and social environment, and from 
the viewpoint of education, they are the 
sole means by which he ean learn to adjust 
himself to the conditions he must face in 
life. The eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, 
the muscles and the joints are all avenues 
of approach to the brain. 

In the schools of this country, however, 
we have been stressing too much the eye 
approach, particularly with relation to 
book knowledge. We have been thinking 
too much of visual symbols and facts to be 
gotten from books and too little of experi- 
ences and activities to be gleaned from the 
life of the child and from the community 
of which he is a part. The pupil has been 
reading when he should be doing things; 
he has been studying books where he had 
done better to construct, to discuss, to 
examine the objects, conditions and situa- 
tions of the actual world about him. 
Think of the part books play in schooling. 
Geography, and history—the material all 
gleaned from books. Arithmetie examples 
and problems taken from books and by 
nature very bookish; spelling words from 
books. Books, more books. Phonies, read- 
ing, grammar, literature—books, books, 
books, as though the world were not the 
reality, and books but the symbol. The 
book must be regarded as a supplementary 
device in instruction, not as the sole instru- 
ment and goal of education. Let education 
interpret life, the true reality, through liv- 
ing, not indirectly through books all the 
time. 

What this has meant in terms of eduea- 
tional waste and personal maladjustment I 
ean not stop to discuss. I merely wish to 
eall attention to the situation as it exists 
from the following point of view: in our 
present scheme of things the eye is being 
subjected to an abnormal strain, from a 
very early age, continuously through school 


life, from the first grade of the ele, 
school through the high school and + 
lege. This must play a part in thy 
tion of visual defects among schoo] e| 
and in the aggravation of troubles 
existing. Curriculum revision n 
sider this problem among many 
Proper reconstruction of courses of 
and improved methods of teaching in 
discussion, construction, experim: 
and thinking will play a mueh greate) 
than at present, will make for th 
effective realization of educational pur 
and at the same time will prove to b 
portant factors in sight conservatior 

The problem of sight conservation 
elementary schools divides itself 
major considerations: 

(1) The protection of the evesight 
the pupils in the school. 

(2) The conservation of the res 
vision of the visually maladjusted e 
of the school organization. 

In view of the fact that the probler 
the sight conservation or myopic ¢! 
being discussed to-day by others 
eapable than myself of analyzing th¢ 
scientifically, I shall restrict myself 
entirely to a brief explanation ot 
conservation program which we ar 
ing in Publie School 181 for the p: 
of the vision of all its pupils, which wit! 
modification for loeal adaptation can 
I might say should, be applied 
schools. 

(1) The inauguration of Health D 
the board of education in cooperation wi' 
the board of health has been a well-advis 
step. On this day, each year, a chee! 
is made of the physical condition of « 
child in the school organization. Regula! 
school work ceases until all physica! ins} 
tion is completed. The children of 


elass are inspected by the teacher f 
dence of eye defect, defective hear! 
nasal and throat obstruction, 4d 
troubles and malnutrition. 





findings of 
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ngs of the teacher are entered 


Hine} 
pilikad 


nupil’s permanent record card, eye 


for example, in terms of his 
determined by the 
is also made if 


quotient as 
art. Notation 
strabismie condition or evidence 
“ain. The value of the Health Day 
ire. however, can not be measured 
nspections made on that November 


r by the entries made on record 
Its true value lies in what follows 
nection and reeording, in what we 
the information obtained. We are 
the the 
yns to assist us in the making of 
the the 


Let me digress at this point to 


vantage of findings of 


te survey of vision of 
m the possible unreliability of many 

visual quotients found by class 
The 


degree of deficiency in the pupils 


number of visual defects 
d by the teachers are considerably 
than actually exist. Errors made are 
ys on the side of defect, rarely to the 
of normality. We found 
ilren to be normal or near-normal who 
90 


50 


have 


een listed by teachers as or even 


Teachers need more eareful in- 


tion in the use of the Snellen chart, 


} 


acing, and in its proper illumina- 


attention of the child is an impor- 
factor. With effort and by encourage- 
he frequently will read one or more 
further than he first appears able to 
The 

nal state of the child plays a great 

If the youngster is nervous or ex- 
|, the reading may not be true. 

Our next step is the check-up by our 
t conservation teacher of all cases sus- 

of being defective according to the 
the class teacher. We look 
n the teacher of our sight conservation 
‘8S as more than a class teacher. She is 


a disturbing element. 


IT. > M 
1iaSste@ 18 
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} 
school. 


the 


that she is 


the conservation specialist of 
Her 


freed from class work for several half days 


program is arranged so 


each month. This is made possible by the 


distribution of her pupils In the erades SO 


that they may have their social and scho- 


lastie contacts with normal children in 
those subjects for which close vision is not 
The time thus made available to 
utilized 


by her for examination and follow-up pur- 


required. 
the sight conservation teacher is 


} } 


poses. The school physician and the schoo 
nurse are also brought into the 


Verified 
attention of the parent. A 


program 


(3) eases are brought to the 


written com- 
munication is sent requesting the parent to 
take the child for examination to an ocu- 
We 
reaction from the parent as to his intention 


list, not an optometrist. ask for a 
and from the oculist as te his diagnosis and 
recommendation. 

(4) Many eases receive prompt attention 
from parents. Others have to be followed 
The follow-up is an important con- 
should the follow- 


up. 
sideration. It include 
ing: 

(a) The 
defect to proper attention and treatment, 
The 


degree of success of the follow-up is partly 


susp eted 


follow-up of the 
by eyeglass adjustment or otherwise 
determined by the organization of the pro- 


Most failure is due to notice with- 
If the parent sees that the 


cedure. 
out follow-up. 
school is in earnest in its efforts, he is more 
likely to respond than if he realizes that a 
The work 


one 


mere gesture has been made. 


must be systematic. Some 
should have definite charge and responsi- 
bility over this phase of the activity. In 
Publie Sehool 181 the sight 


teacher assumes the obligation. 


pe rson 


conservation 
The suc- 
cess is also a function of school discipline 
and school spirit and of the relationship 
that exists between the school and the 
parent group. If the letter does not bring 
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results, the home may be visited or the 
parent called to school. 

(b) The follow-up to secure the wearing 
of eyeglasses when such are prescribed 
That is why we ask a reaction from parent 
and oculist so that we may be able to act 
upon adequate information. 

c) The follow-up to see that glasses are 
clean and properly adjusted. Children 
may have had efficient refraction, but 
because of abuse and earelessness_ the 
lenses may be focusing as improperly as 
the child’s eyes did before glasses were 
provided. Children’s glasses should be 
periodically checked for adjustment. 

(5) The next problem is the check-up of 
school and classroom conditions for the 
correction of any that might make for in- 
jury to sight. Such matters as proper 
lighting of the classroom, the suitable seat- 
ing of the children, the control of sunshine 
glare upon blackboard, upon reading and 
writing materials and in the eyes of the 
pupils, the selection of reading and writing 
materials and the proper use of these mate- 
rials here require attention. The need for 
eareful check-up of these matters is in- 
creased in double-session schools, where, for 
one hour to one and one half hours each 
day, pupils occupy basements, playgrounds 
and auditoriums for work normally carried 
on in ¢lassrooms. Occasionally close work 
such as study and reading are conducted 
under conditions where lighting and seat- 
ing are far from ideal. The following 
experience indicates the need for close 
supervision over this condition. This 
morning a myopic girl in a fourth year 
elass called upon our sight conservation 
teacher in order to question her as to 
whether she ought to perform her sewing 
during the auditorium period of her class 
group. This class is one of the double 
session classes of the school. As you know, 
one of the great problems of the double 
session organization is the programing of 
suitable activities of educational value for 


their periods during which classes 


space outside of their regular class; 


In P. S. 181 twenty classes have t¢ 


vided for. For one hour of ea 


hand sewing is carried on in the audit 


under the direction of selected ti 
under the supervision of the sev 
visor. The lighting this morning 
usually poor. Even artificial lig 
the auditorium failed to improv 
tion to any extent. It was this 
that the child questioned. 

A discussion with the teachers 


these statements: ‘‘Our program ¢als 


sewing at this time’’: ‘‘We must e 


requirements of the course of sty 


‘*We are fulfilling the requirements of + 


sewing supervisor.”” My reactior 


this is the following: ‘‘Do not stret 


children on the Procrustean bed of prog 


and curriculum dimensions. Tea 
dren, not subjects. Worry about t 
of the boys and girls rather than al 


arbitrary demands of a syllabus or 


gram. Adapt the course of study 
your methods, adapt your time all 


adapt your standards of judgment 


physical, mental and social needs a: 


sibilities of the children; don’t perp: 


a false educational policy of trying 1 


your children fit preconceived not 


things. If conditions warrant a ¢! 
subject or a lessening of demands 
your subject; discontinue the less: 


the right thing and that is always t! 


y) 


that is best for the child at that time 


(6) The teacher must conscious} 
mind her share of the responsibility 
physical welfare of the children 


charge. She must carry over this! 


of health and physical efficiency 


pupils and to their parents. Educat 


cooperative activity. Teaching ha 
correlative learning. If we are t 


results from our teaching efforts, w 


ers must secure the whole-heart: 
and cooperation of the learners 


} 


SS 


TI 
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ysical education as it is of scho- 
struction. Sight conservation here 
; physical education, involving the 
of children and their parents 
riene of vision. 
rts to be truly successful must 
n tl the 


he in 
By communi- 


home and out-of- 
of the children. 


posters, by the use of slogans, 


ons, by parents’ meetings, by the 


of the ease method of hygiene 


struction, the problem may be vitalized 


significant. 

gers away from your eyes. 

ir eyes with a dirty handkerchief. 
ir eyes from injury. 


id in a dark corner. 


nd numerous other slogans ean be 


istrated in the art room and displayed 


the bulletin boards. 


. 
mided 
Pulte? 


The amount and 

if homework must be controlled; the 
i's method of doing his homework must 
Many children are averse to 
Compulsion will not solve 


y glasses 


‘“oblem completely. We may succeed 
lucing the children to wear the glasses 
we are watching them; away from 
We 


supervision they cast them off. 


ist edueate the child and the parent to 


ra 


f 


} 


nr 


ed. This is a problem of instruction 
than of compulsion. 
ir most seriously defective pupils are 
1 in a sight conservation class, where 
lly adapted materials are used with 
idjusted methodology by a specially 
I shall not detail the work 
I do wish to stress the im- 


d teacher. 
s class. 
nee of the work that is done and to 
ess my appreciation of the ready co- 
n that has always been given us by 
ght conservation division of the 
ent of education. 
uld like to eall attention to the fact 
these classes of maladjusted chil- 
of the 
‘should be the residual vision of her 


the primary consideration 


She should always stand ready to 


_ 
bio 


relax or adjust her scholastic standards to 
We 
apply to these children the same standards 
If 


in subject-matter 


fit the needs of the pupils. should not 


that 


Lila we 


we do to the normal group. 
demand the same results 
from them, we shall but drive them to the 
same form of close study as the normals 
follow or else we shall be penalizing them 
for their compliance with our suggestion 
To the greatest extent possible, the chil 
be to h 


experiences in 


dren should allowed ave normal 


normal settings with the 


other children of the school organization 
For such subjects as they can participate 
in without strain the they 
should be placed in regular classes. 
should be with other children for the great- 
The 


strive 


upon eves, 


They 


sight 
to 


est amount of time possible. 


conservation teacher should 
bridge the gap between the pupils’ experi- 
ences in regular rooms and the ultimate 
objectives in instruction. This can be done 
by the methods worked out by the depart- 
ment of sight conservation. The children 
should participate in school functions and 
should play a part in the group life of the 
school. The thought should ever be present 
in the minds of the principal and teacher 
that myopie sight should not be allowed to 
develop into the myopic attitude or the 
deficiency neurosis 

Let me call attention at this point to the 
need for additional expert assistance in the 
eare of the physical welfare of our chil 
dren. We have new buildings, of which 


with elaborately equipped 


We have a dental clinie, 


ours is 
clinical facilities. 


but no dentists; we have a nose and throat 


one, 


elinie, but no physician to make it fune 
eye-examination 
Help 


application 


tion: we have room, 


but 
fortheoming 


an 


no oculist. has always been 


when has been 


made by us to elinies in other schools and 
hospitals. Our program would have wider 
and more thorough application, however 
were the funds available to enable our own 
The problem of the 


clinies to function. 
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t 


conduct of children to distant clinics would the death of the father in 1876 t! 
disappear; the diffieulty of securing econ- was able to follow his own wishes 


sents and parental cooperation would be secondary education. After comy 
normal school course Lay taucht 


considerably lessened. 
the rural schools. This was folk 


Let me close my remarks given from the rs 
; ; : aia at the Technical Higher Schoo 
viewpoint of the school principal by sug- 
+i to t] a] ; , together with attendance at a fi 
gesting to the special teachers sight con- r . 7 an 
: I : ~~ oo University of Freiburg. Then La 
servation classes and to special teachers  ctryctor in the Seminar at Karls: 


and teachers in general, the importance of becoming professor, Lay remained 
looking up periodically from their special- Seminar up to a short time befor 
ized problem to the great world without. His specialties were experimental 
See beyond your classroom, beyond the and experimental education. In 
school, beyond children, at times beyond 2S ® representative of the believers 
people. At times see yourself alone—your “classroom experiment” rather than tl 
health, your vigor, your recreations, your °'°'°TY experiment.” As a writer 
social contacts. See the normal as well as tremely versatile, possessing, moreover, t 
the abnormal. Talk about nature, about 


art, about history, about the drama, about 


gift of combining a productive orig 


an unusual creative imagination. Th 


: are only a few of his many import 
polities, about current events—about things Experimentelle Piidagogik, Experiment 


other than sight and sight conservation. daktik, Volkserziehung, Die Tatschule, Fii 
Get away from yourself at times; get away durch die Rechtschreibung, Fiihrer dur 
from your immediate problem and you will Rechenunterricht, ete. 
be able to return to it with renewed vigor, ADOLPH 
a freshened point of view, a stronger stimu- 
lus and even with a higher faith in the CATHOLIC VIEW ON CRIME AND 
worth of your task. EDUCATION 
NATHAN PEYSER CARDINAL O’CONNELL, who _ recent! 
PusBuiic ScHoou No. 181, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YorRK 


brated his sixty-sixth birthday annivers 
an interview to Boston newspaper reporters 





greeted him in which he discussed the er 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS wave and the need for Christian educat 
AUGUST LAY that will prepare the coming generat 


good citizenship in America.” He 

On May 9, at » are > Sj -four ir 5 i ; 
fay , at the age of sixty-four, Dr. “the majority of parents want the 

é rus say, * Karlsruhe assed away fter ‘ * 4s ” . 
August Lay, of Karlsruhe, passed away. Often to be Christians” and continued: 


called the father of modern experimental eduea- 
tion, Lay will undoubtedly go down in the his- I am not talking now about the 
tory of education as an eminent contributor to own flock. I am talking as a citizer 


the furtherance and improvement of educational States who is fully convinced that 


sain Th etatte sneinia 

0 hristia inciples 
ideals and practices. His was the typical busy found d 7 . a iP 
f f ’ ] . maintained without them. Neither a: 
life of the German scholar and teacher. Active : 
' . ; ; talk about the public school. 
in the pursuit of that scientifie will o’ the wisp, 


We all understand perfectly well 


+ 


Truth, Lay gave the better part of his three- / 


‘ present conditions, denominational 

score years to his profession. He was born on 
. thirtiet! SP te Bantelene § ; gg 

the thirtieth of July, 1862, in Boetzingen, in jg wholly illogical. There ought to b 

Breisgau, as the son of a farmer, who, in the might reasonably be a system of pub! 

hope of keeping the agricultural estate in the jn which legal and logical room would be g 


have no place in them. Of course to 0 


family, was unwilling for his son, August, to religion in the front rank and in first plac’ 
attend secondary school. It was not until after a system exists elsewhere and flourishes 
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fact as it is just now, for under present 
at system can not be adopted. 

not, what are the parents going to 

or what have they done about it? 

ristian parents, Catholic and non- 

foresee the utter breakdown of the 


e structure of the country unless some 


? 
made for the Christian upbringing of 
! 


1ave at great pains and sacrifice 
patronized and supported their own 
Christian parents doing seeing this 
blic school training? I am not talking 
» public schools but simply asking a most 
question. What, I repeat, are Chris 
nts doing to supplement this lack? I 


that if this question were put to 
and they answered truthfully 


say not much. 


rring to present crime, Cardinal O’Con- 

tated that “perhaps never in the history 

intry has there been such open and 

rant defiance of what is fundamental in our 
ation.” He concluded: 


f parents are abandoning their sacred trust and 
ge of teaching their children that mo 
*h alone can produce actual responsibility 
nation and to their God, it seems to me 
ocrisy to pretend to be amazed at what 
fter all following a logical sequence. It seems 
e that when I have said this I have said every- 
to indicate th.t the Christian training and 
of youth is one of the most vital prob- 
s of the day. 

r my part am striving as far as my power 
to impress this duty upon all who come 
f my influence quite indifferent as to 
are Catholics or non-Catholics. How 
done must be left to them. The 
ig it their own way. The others 

n some way of doing it for them 


+ 


but ignore it the country can not. 


A DEFINITION OF A NEW TYPE 
EXAMINATION 


ULLETIN just issued by the College En- 

e Examination Board presents a definition 
& new type examination as prepared by the 
ird’s Commission on New Types of Examina- 
The chairman of the commission is Prin- 
Walter R. Marsh, of St. Paul’s School, 
arden City, N. ¥Y. The definition reads as fol- 


ws 


1. An essential characteristic of ; ‘ Type 
Examination is the breadth of i npling of the 
materials of the subject matter a of the per 
formances of the individual. The number of sepa 
rate questions in New T, 
structed by recognized : ; 100 
to 200. 

2. Another essential 
Type Examination is its objectivity 

3. A third essential characteristic is the distri 
bution of the questions equally over the whole 
of the subject matter so that no one part shall 
have either an unduly high or unduly low weight 
in the total score. The questions should test not 
only knowledge but ability to apply knowledge to 
the correct solution of problems. 

4. A fourth essential characteristic of a New 
Type Examination is that it gives comparable mea 
sures. New Type Examinations should be pro 
duced in several equivalent forms, their equiva 
lence being determined by experimental data 
rather than by subjective opinions of eminent sub 
ject matter experts. 

5. A fifth essential characteristic is the clarity 
and definiteness of its questions. Questions should 
be subjected to the careful scrutiny of several a 
thorities in the subject matter, so that no am 
biguities may escape exclusion. 

6. A sixth characteristic of a New Type Ex 
amination is its freedom from irrelevant activities 
which take time from the true purpose of the 
examination and district the attention of the ex 
aminee. The whole of the examination period 
should be devoted to the task of exploring the 
achievements and mental powers of the examines 
Time devoted to unnecessary copying or writing 
is lost for examination purposes. 

7. A seventh feature of New Type Examina 
tions is the clarity of the instruct s given to 
students. They are told how to ir 
answers, where to put them, not to guess, ete. 

8. An eighth feature is administrative ¢ 
ience, ease and accuracy of scoring, et 
of objective and subjective questions on 


» is to be avoided wherever possibl 


THE ENROLLMENT IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS 
Since 1922 there has been an increase of 25.5 

per cent. in the number of women students and 
30.1 per cent. in men students in American 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools. The en- 
rollment for 1923-24 was 40,963 larger than in 
1921-22. Eleven institutions have been added 
to the list of teachers’ colleges, making a total 
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of 382. These and other statistics are presented apportionment of teachers to eveni: 
in a bulletin of the United States Bureau of ly to 20. 


Education, prepared by Dr. Frank M. Phillips. Increased and special qualificat 

or eve ig scho service ith salary 

Although the percentage increase in the en- *° ening school service with salar, 

' vendent upon additional special trai: 

rollment of men is larger for the past two years P Pm agen oe 
. . factory teaching service. 

than that of women, the great proportion of al 

. Salaries of teachers and principals 

students in normal schools and teachers’ col- 


' be adjusted to a flat-rate basis instead 
leges are women. The exact figures given are: 


: ent system of graded salaries based 
7 . > 22 A is > Tree « > . 
Men, $1,718; women, 336,815. The percentage of classes; salary increases to a new 


of men is 19.5, Of teachers now engaged in based upon sizes of schools, but depend 
public school work the percentage of men is special qualifications and professional 
16.3. The bulletin suggests that “better sal- A minimum number of classes to 


aries are no doubt attracting more men toward basis for the organization of new 

. , . . . ve ‘ >} ve 1e se ie # « 

the teaching professions, and the openings in ¢¥ening school to have the services of at 
other fields are perhaps taking women from the !¢T!¢@l assistant. 

work of teaching.” Reintroduction of ‘‘ social nights’’ int 

i ime 

. humber of specially selected evening s 

It is pointed out that the total number of es ‘ 5 

: wile ' : the direction of the division of evening s 

teaching positions in publie schools of the 


Inited States is 742.172. The total enrollme . 
( nited States is 742,172. The total enrollment facilities for the purpose of experiment a: 
in teachers’ colleges and normal schools is re- stration. 


Developing of a few Se leeted schools wit 


ported as 418,533. Of this number 253,747, or 
about 61 per cent., are enrolled in the regular More than 70 countries were represented 
sessions and 191,311 in the summer sessions the enrollments in the evening schools last y 
(both enrollments including 26,525 duplicates). according to the same announcement Ay 
Of the 382 institutions reported, eighty-eight the students were 10,233 Russians, 8,798 
are teachers’ colleges, 108 are state normal mans, 7,183 Italians, 7,120 Poles, 3,717 A 
schools, sixty-seven are private normal schools, trians, 2,151 Scandinavians, 2,170 Hungar 
twenty-nine are city normal schools and ninety 1,683 Czechoslovaks, 930 Rumanians, 777 P 
are county normal schools. Ricans, 870 Greeks, 765 Spaniards, 595 Fre 
Taking the average training period of all and 566 Irish. The Negroes numbered 1,68 
these institutions as two years, it is estimated the native American Indians, 11. 
that 126,874 annual recruits would take care of 
all the publie school teaching positions in six A SURVEY OF SCHOLARSHIP AMONG 
years. The work of supplying recruits for COLLEGE FRATERNITIES 
these positions and of improving those already A survey “to determine as well as can be 
employed is of vital importance. termined the status of scholarship among t 
national fraternities” has been start 
EVENING SCHOOLS FOR IMMIGRANTS Interfraternity Conference, which repres 
IN NEW YORK CITY the fifty-eight national collegiate frater 
A PLAN to increase the efficiency of the eve- The scholarship committee of the cont: 
ning schools, which are attended chiefly by the which Alvan E. Duerr is chairman, recent 
foreign-born, has been made public by the a statement of the committee’s plan o! 
Council of Immigrant Edueation, of which Dr. to deans of all colleges and universit 
John I. Finley, of the editorial department of country having five or more fratern 
the New York Times, is chairman. The council The letter to the deans begins with ar 
is recommending six improvements, which, ac- sion that “the scholastic standing of 
cording to the announcement, will be asked of men is open to criticism.” It continu 


the Board of Education. These proposed 


es 


; 


In theory fraternity men represent 
group; as a fact they dominate in extra 


thev 


Reduction of the arbitrary, and what is regarded _ activities, but it is doubtful whether t 


changes are: 


as the questionable figure of 30, as a basis for the generally even an average rating in the 
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activity, the work of the classroom. 

is provoked considerable criticism of 
nities, which may or may not be just; 
event, the Interfraternity Conference is 
to make a thorough, nation-wide 
facts of the 
its constituent fraternities, and to 


in 


the real situation, to 


le, ways and means of remedying 
tee has been authorized by the Inter 
, e to of the 


of fraternity men in the 127 colleges 


make a survey 


rsities of the country at which five or 
nal fraternities have chapters. 
pe of our plan is as follows: 
re scholarship reports from these in- 
ing: (a) A list of the fraternities at 
n, with the date of establishment of 
r, and the number of members of each 
i. (b) The scholarship averages for 
year 1924-1925 of all general fraterni- 
luding professional fraternities, and all 
se membership excludes membership in 
rganization listed. (¢c) The scholarship 
of the entire student body, of men and 
irately, and of the non-fraternity ele 
and women separately. 
from such averages the relative 
f all fraternities, compared with each 
th locals, with the non-fraternity element, 
the entire student body. 
prepare tables showing the standing, both 
Paschal rating, of every chapter in these 
ns, in comparison with: (a) All national 
es; (b) all national fraternities and local 
prepare a graph showing the relationship 


fraternity averages on the one hand, and 


erages of local groups, of non-fraternity ele- 


a 


Ww 


1 of the entire student body on the other. 
letermine the effect on scholarship of: 
size of a chapter; (b) the age of a chap 
ether age, with the resulting social and 
prestige, is a factor for or against good 


ip; (c) the type of a fraternity: whether 


ler and more conservative or the younger and 


al 


n+ 


expanding fraternities excel. 


list the institutions at which fraternity 


itrank non-fraternity men, local societies, o1 


re student body. 


he deans are asked to supply the information 
After the investiga- 
the committee proposes to formulate recom- 


+ 


tions looking to the improvement of the 


lor in section one. 


arship of fraternity men. 


REGISTRATION AT NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
REGISTRATION figures at New York University 
show an increase of about 8,000 during the last 
three years, according to an announcement from 
In 1925 


there were about 18,000 students enrolled. Com 


Miss Jean B. Barr, acting registrar 
plete figures for the year 1925-1926 recently 
compiled show that the total registration fo1 
the eleven degree-conferring and six non-degree 
conferring schools and departments numbers 
25,862. 

The Institute of Education has gained 1,400 
students in one year. This year classes of uni 
versity standard are conducted in cities outside 
New York for 2,406 teachers, compared with 
985 last year. The institute is under the dire 
tion of Professor Milton E. 

The School of 


Finance has the largest enrollment of any divi 


Loomis. 


Commerce, Accounts and 
sion of the university, with 8,615 students, in 
cluding 6,203 in the Washington Square section 
2,412 the Wall The 
School has 2,035 year, 


Street division. 
this 
The num 


and in 


of Law enrolled 
about 500 more than three years ago. 
ber has been limited because of lack of class 
rooms, according to the administrative officers. 

The School of Retailing, with 908 enrolled, 
has more than doubled its students since 1923. 
The Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, with 421 students, also can claim almost 
100 per cent. increase. 

Other enrollment figures in degree-conferring 
divisions are: College of Arts and Pure Science, 
873; College of Engineering, 419; Graduate 
School, 293; New York University and Bell 
vue Hospital Medical College, 440. 

The total 
schools is 19,872 this year, including full-time 


enrollment in degree-« onterring 


and part-time students. The divisions which do 
not confer degrees have enrolled 5,990 in their 
courses. These include Extramural 
2,197; Department of Fine Arts, 642; Institute 
of Education, 2,406; Life Insurance 
142; Public Health 
Summer School, 3,637. 

The Summer School, under Dean Withers’s 


direction, last year increased its enrollment by 


Division, 


Training 


Course, Course, 44, and 


Its courses are de 


different 


more than 1,500 students. 


signed for educators in 


fields. 


primarily 
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Men eutnumber women in every division of school will continue its present 


the university except the School of Education the work for the degree a per 


7 . . apprentices eachinge an 

and the Institute of Education, it is said. Com- apprenticeship in teaching and 
he subjec be taught. The ney 

plete figures are not yet available for the enroll- t abject to he << 5 I 

b , intended to provide a more 

ment otf men and women in the different schools. F ; : E . . . 
fully unified training for a profess 


education. 


CHANGE IN REQUIREMENTS AT THE 
HARVARD SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF THE 


“XTENSION ft 1e ‘ourse fs yr in =] “Da . 
I \ TE if ; ol the >. urs¢ ol tudy the JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSIT Y 
Graduate School of Education at Harvard has p f lel 4) 
: LANS tor the celebration of the filt 

been announced by Professor He nry W. 
; , versary of the founding of the Johns 
Holmes, dean of the school. Mo . 
mu University, on October 22 and 23, 
In an effort to “provide a more thorough : 


announced. Invitations for this event h; 


and a more fully unified training for a pro 
ss sent to twelve thousand graduates 
fessional eareer in education,” two years of 
' , students who are scattered throug! 
rraduate study will now be required for the 
: é ? world. 
degree of master of education, and the require pi 
The main events of the celebration w 
ments for a doctorate of edueation will be eo: : : 

dedication of the new School of Hvyzien 


Publie Health, built at the eost of 


a series of conferences to be addres 


respondingly increased 


In commenting on the change, Professor 
Holmes has said, “A two-year program for the ; 
: : leaders in all the social and natura 
degree of master of education would permit 
exercises commemorating the 
us to lay broad and sure foundations in general 

sary, and an alumni banquet. 
courses, and to organize our more specialized : aigpes 
Representatives of England, France 
training with greater effectiveness, developing ' 
ne Germany will take part in the celebrat 
it also in certain new directions. : 

aii ' was announced. Dr. Andrew Balfour, di: 

The official statement of the new require : ' : : te 
' of the London School of Hygiene and Tro; 
ments, as given out in Cambridge, is as follows: “ae . 
Medicine, will speak at the dedicatior 


The faculty of the Graduate School of Education sehool of Hvgiene and Publie Health bu 
at Harvard has voted, with the approval of the Professor F. Neufeld, of Berlin, director 


governing boards of the university, to require two Institute for Infectious Diseases. wil] deliver 


ig 
rear f graduate study fo > degree master . 
ga oF gramunte chany Ser the Capes 4c aut LeLamar Memorial Lecture. M. L. Levy-Br 
of education; and to admit students to candidacy > > > ; : 
: ‘ professor of the history of modern ph 
for the degree of doctor of education only on the t the Sort 3 t ? ke tl 
. ; a le Horbonne, is tO make the principa 
basis of a record of study in the school, completed ; : %y 
with high distinction and approved by the faculty dress at the exercises commemorating the { 
as affording evidence of constructive ability in the ation of the philosophical faculty in 187¢ 
treatment of educational problems. These votes Newton D. Baker, former secretary of 
take effect in September, 1927. Candidates for the Edwin G. Conklin, professor of b 
degrees of master and doctor of education who en- Princeton University; Gordon J. Laing, dear 


ter upon their studies before that date will be ac- the graduate School of Arts and Literatur 


cepted under the present requirements. The new the University of Chicago, and Charles R. Bar 
regulations will be worked out in detail and pub- deen. dean of the Medical School of the 
lished during the coming academic year, 1926-27. versity of Wisconsin, will be the speakers at t 
The extended program for the master’s degree alumni banquet. Daniel Willard, president 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and 


elected president of the university's boa 


will consist in part of prescribed courses, common 


to all groups, covering the psychological and socio- 
logical foundations of education and certain major 


institutional problems of the schools. Curricula trustees, will also address its alumni. 
will be established for inexperienced students and Dr. Ira Remsen, the only one ot tne 


for experienced teachers seeking preparation for professors who were members of the ! 


administrative, supervisory and special forms of | when the university was opened in 15/6 w! 
educational service. For inexperienced students the _ still living, will attend the celebration. [¢ 
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fessor of chemistry and the second 
the university. William M. Bur 
f the Standard Oil Company 
Dr. Remsen’s students in the 
the university, will deliver the 

“ome in his honor. 
being made for a series of six 
rences in the main branches of learn- 
expected that these will be attended 
ree hundred to five hundred alumni 
are professors in other colleges and 
Among the Johns Hopkins alumni 
ready consented to speak at these 

s are: 

Sihler, professor emeritus of Latin, 
versity; Maurice Bloomfield, profes 
Johns Hopkins University; 
yfessor of Latin, Cornell Uni 
S. Fox, professor of classics and 
College of Arts, Western 
Van P. 


University of 


niversity 


ersity, Canada; Henry 
or of biology, 

Ross G. Harrison, professor 

ale University; W. C. Coker, 
botany, University of North Caro 
Jastrow, professor of 
Wisconsin; Edward C. Franklin, pro 


rganic chemistry, Stanford University; 


psychology, 


rnham, professor of pedagogy, Clark 
George D. Strayer, professor of edu 


ers College, Columbia University; 
Bamberger, professor of education, the 
ns University; William 8S. Bayley, pro 
gy, University of Illinois; Florence 
fessor of geology, Bryn Mawr College; 
Smith, director of the U. 8. Geological 
amin Leroy Miller, professor of geol 

sh University; D. W. Ohern, formerly pro- 
gy in the University of Oklahoma; 
ldman, of the U 
ing, of the U. S. Geological Survey; 


professor of 


. 8. Geological Survey ; 


mathematics, 
University; Arthur B. Coble, professor 
atics, University of Illinois; Henry B. 
ef of the electrical instrument and meter 
he U. 8. Bureau of Standards; Cyrus 
president of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
ew York City; J. Dyneley Prince, United 
Minister to Denmark; John F. Fenlon, presi- 
ie Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C.; 
professor of Post-Biblical 
the Johns Hopkins University; W. A. 
ud of the department of Romance lan- 

ersity of Chicago; F. M. Warren, pro 


odern languages, Yale University. 


Rosenau, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


At the general session of the Na 
tion Association in Philadelphia on 
President Mary McSkimmon, principal of the 
Pierce School, Mass., 


1) 


It will be followed by 


Brookline, 
otiicial address. ‘ 
by Superintendent William McAndrew, ot 
, on “The Declaration 
John H. Finley, 
ut of the New York 
nd the World’s Children.” 


and the School,” and 


» editorial de part 


Proressor Wiuurs L. Unni 


director ot the courses for the training of tea 


has been appointed 


ers at the University of Wisconsir 

man of the School of Education He 
Dr. V. A. C 
research professorship in Yale University. 


succeeds 
Henmon, who recently accepted a 
Dr. Wituiam H. Bi 


partment of pedagogy and school of hy 


RNHAM, head of the 

giene ot 
Clark University, will retire from his professor 
ship at the end of the present university year, 


after thirty-six years’ service. 


Epwarp D. Roserts, assistant superintendent 
of the Cincinnati schools, who was unanimously 
elected superintendent of San Diego for a term 
of four years with a salary of $7,000 the first 
year, has decided to remain in Cincinnati. 


Dr. EUGENE Fair was last week inaugurated 
as president of the Northeast State Teachers’ 


College, at Kirksville, Mo. 


THE inauguration of Clarence Paul MecClel 
Illinois Woman’s 
Frank L. Smith, 


who was recently nominated Republican cand 


land, D.D., as president of 
College took place on May 29. 


date for the United States Senate, was one of 


the speakers at the inauguration. 


FRANKLIN FEARING, instructor in psychology 


at Stanford University, has accepted an ap 


pointment as associate professor of psychology 
at the Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Dr. Hersert W. Rocers, assistant professor 
of psychology at Lafayette College, has been 
promoted to a professorship. 


Dr. A. H. 


chologist in the public schools of Los Angeles, 


SUTHERLAND, formerly psy 
has accepted the position as head master of 
the Searborough Day School. Mr 
Morton Snyder, who has been head of this 


Country 
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school for the past three years, has resigned W. Lynn Houseman, principal of ¢ 
to study at Teachers College, Columbia Uni Plains, N. Y., high school for the 
versity. years, has been chosen by the Board o 
C. W. Boyer, instructor in the department of tion superintendent of schools at Geneva 
education of Lafayette College, will undertake and will assume his new work this su: 
graduate work at New York University during Houseman had refused al anneanen 
the summer, and in the fall he will take charge nae Conptte petitions of pupils a: 
of the department of practice teaching at of the school Chewity. a e eae 
Muhlenberg College. Houseman resigned owing to the failur 
point five teachers at the high schoo 


Hf. C. Kocn, former high-school principal at time he wrote to the Board of Edu 
Mount Vernon and for the past two years re- he had felt for a long time he would b 


earch assisti 1e bures ducs F . “42 
seart tant in the bureau of educational in another position. 


research of the College of Education of the Ohio 

State University, has been appointed associate A. J. Sropparp, for the past four yi 
protessor of secondary education in the Univer- intendent of schools at Bronxville, N. \ 
sity of Nebraska. been named superintendent at Schenect 


succeed E. R. Whitney, who recent! 


Epwarp L. Cuark, formerly dean of the _ 1 
baal . . on account of ill health. The appoint 
school of Dusiness administration ot the Oregon ' ae 7 
oe . - effective August 1, 1926. 
Institute of Technology, has been elected di- 
rector to succeed L. G. Nichols, who has been HarLaNn D. CROWELL has resigned as as 


made metropolitan director of the Y. M. C. A. superintendent of schools at Provider 
schools of Cineinnati, Ohio. A DELEGATION from the schools 
Geo. A. SELKE has been elected assistant pro- recently spent several days in New \ 


fessor of rural education in the College of Ed- making a study of certain phases of the 


ucation of the University of Minnesota. He system. These included: Dr. John F 
will begin his service on January 1, 1927. This assistant superintendent of schools; 
academic year Mr. and Mrs. Selke are both pur- assistant director of buildings and 
suing advanced study at Teachers College, Co- William Collins, purchasing agent; 
lumbia University. This summer Mr. Selke will Rich, assistant director of educationa 
teach in the University of Missouri. tures, and L. A. Wiles, director 


. . , and financial control. 
ELpON GRIFFIN has been appointed to an as- 


sistant professorship at the University of Wash- Hersert Heiiic, Appleton, has been ¢ 
ington, to give work in Asiatie affairs. Mr. president of the Association of Wisconsir 
Griffin formerly taught in Japan and at the’ tional School Directors at the annual mee 
University of Oregon and has subsequently been held recently at Madison. Other officers ee 
pursuing graduate studies in Asiatic history and at this meeting are: O. J. Dorr, Fond d 
culture at Yale University. vice-president, and Charles Beardsle 


‘ 


-~ am : : , Claire, secretary-treasurer. 
Haroutp T. CLark, a member of this year’s . 


graduating class at Lafayette College, has Dr. Amprose L. Sunrise, professor 
signed a three-year contract to teach physics at’ ers’ college and normal school educat 
the American University of Cairo, Egypt, be- New York University, has accepted tl 
ginning in the autumn. of associate editor of the New Jerse 


. . . of Education, 
Dr. R. H. THovuuess, senior lecturer in psy- ducat 


chology at the Victoria University of Manches- Dr. M. I. Puptn, professor of electron 
ter, has been appointed lecturer and head of the at Columbia University, has been elect 
department and laboratory of psychology in the tee of Science Service, upon nominat 
University of Glasgow, in succession to the late American Association for the Advancem 
Dr. Watt. Science, of which he is the retiring pr 
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Northwest 
Agriculture at Crookston, Wis., has 


SELVIG, superintendent of 


1 candidate for the Republican nomina 
mgressman for the ninth district. 


es F. West, head of the department ot 
science at Denison University and for- 
Italy, 
nnouneed his intention of becoming a 
the 


for national representative from Ohio. 


ited States vice-consul at Naples, 


nomination Democrati 


lor 


on 


NTENDENT A. L. ALMEN, of Balaton, 
was unanimously chosen at a mass meet- 

Marshall as a candidate for the state 
Mr. Almen has been a teacher for six- 


ears, thirteen of them as superintendent 


EANOR McDovGAL, principal of the 
Madras, India, 
he guest of honor at a dinner on April 7 
by the 
tion of University Women. 


’s Christian College at 


Boston branch of the American 


S. Marks, professor of mechanical 

ring at Harvard University, is on leave 

bsence for the second half of the current 

mie year. He is spending his time inves- 

r developments in engineering practice in 
iny, Franee and England. 


son C. Brown, professor of forest utili- 
at the New York State College of For 
at Syracuse University, has been ap- 

acting dean of the college during the 
e of Dean Franklin Moon in Europe. 


FrepERICK G. Keyes, director of the re 
laboratory of physical chemistry of the 


‘assachusetts Institute of Technology, will join 


ulty of 


ng professor in physics. 


srown next September as con- 
He 


an 


will visit 


once a week to conduct advanced 


in physies. 


American historians have 
appointed to the faculty of Yale Univer- 


as visiting professors, Dr. George Matthew 


tcher, head of the department of history at 


van University, and Dr. Robert Living- 
Schuyler, professor of history at Columbia 


versity and an authority on English im- 
al development of the nineteenth century. 


FEssoR JoHN A. Fercuson, head of the 


, 
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department of forestry at Pennsylvania State 


College, has been appointed visiting professor 


of forestry at Yale University during 1926-27. 

Darivs Stewarp, of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, St. Cloud, completes fifty years of con- 
tinuous public school service in Minnesota with 
the present vear. In this event 
the St. Cloud College, through President J. C 
Brown and members of the fa 
tribute to 


chapel on May 6. 


recognition ot 
ilty, gave a 
Mr. Steward in th 
Among those attending the 
President L. C Dr 
Lotus D. Coffman, president of the University 
of Minnesota; Commissioner J. M. MeConnell 
and Superintendent J. A. Van Dyke. 


me- 


morial college 


celebration were Lord, 


New 


York University by Dr. John Roscoe Turner, 


COMPLETION of ten vears’ service to 
Washington 


marked by a 


dean of Square College, was 
dinner in hi 


19, 
with a gold watch and chain. 


honor by faculty 


members on May when he was presented 
Dean 
chairman of the economic board of the United 
States Tariff Commission. He 


rector of the university’s school of commerce in 


Turner is 
became day di- 


1916 and dean of Washington Square College 
the following year. 


Proressor W. J. ALEXANDER, head of the de 
partment of English in University College, Uni 
versity of Toronto, is retiring at the end of the 
academic after having served 


present year, 


thirty-seven years in his present position. 
Dr. HvLsert, 
professor of mathematics at the Johns Hopkins 


LorRAIN SHERMAN collegiate 
University, will retire at the end of the present 
academic year, after thirty-four years of service 
Union Theo 
logical Seminary was given by Professor Harry 
F. Ward, of the 
included William M. Kingsley, 


THE commencement address at 


seminary. Other speakers 
president of the 
board of directors of the seminary, who con 
the 
graduates, and Professor Arthur C. MeGiffert, 
the 


livered a farewell address. 


Harry C. Het, 
immigration, was the chief speaker 


ferred the diplomas and degrees upon 


retiring president of seminary, who d 


commissioner general of 
at the lay 
ing of the corner stone for the new University 
of Detroit, on May 9. 


presided over by Bishop Gallagher 


The ceremonies were 
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Sik ARTHUR CURRIE, principal of MeGill 
University, will give the commencement address 


at Middlebury College. 


Dr. Jonn C. Furrawy, president of the Uni 
versity of Arkansas and president of the Na 
tional Association of State Universities, will 
deliver the commencement address at the Uni 
versity of New Mexico, at Albuquerque, on 
May 31. 


Proressor Datias L. SHarp, head of the 
English department at Boston University, will 
vive the commencement address at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, on June 14. 


Dr. Harry N. Houmes, professor of chem 
istry at Oberlin College, gave on April 4 a 
lecture in French at the University of Paris on 


his work in colloid chemistry. 


Bishop Joun T. Murpny, president of 
Duquesne University from 1886 to 1889, died on 
April 16, at his see of Port Louis, Island of 
Mauritius, off the east coast of Africa. 


PROFESSOR Epon S. Usry, of the department 
of industrial education, of the Ohio State Uni- 


versity, died in New York City, April 16, fol- 


lowing a short illness. 


Winuiam Strapies Marston, founder and 
principal of University School for Boys, has 


died at Baltimore. 


THE sum of $1,385,000 has been appropriated 
by the Carnegie Corporation for the establish 
ment of a graduate library school at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

AN anonymous donor has given $1,000,000 
to Dartmouth College to be used for the con- 
struction of a new library. 


Joun D. Rockere.er, JR., has given $500,- 
000 to the endowment fund of the New York 
Zoological Park, and a bequest of a million 
dollars has been received by the will of the 
late Mrs. E. S. Harkness. 


Epwarp W. Bok has given the sum of $150,- 
000 to endow a chair at Princeton University, 
to be ealled the Woodrow Wilson professorship 
of literature. 

A new freshman dormitory has been given 
Williams College by Herbert H. Lehman, 
an alumnus of the class of 99. This will afford 


dormitory accommodations for those fr 
who have been forced to live off th 


in recent years. 


THE will of the late Dr. Edmund Par 
provides that income from his estat: 
voted to aiding indigent students in the n 
school of the University of Kansas, k 
City. 

THE trustees of the Leopold Schepp | 
tion who recently he'd their annual meetir 
completed plans to aid deserving girls of 
York and its suburbs to obtain scholars} 
professional, trade and domestie courses 
scholarships, which, it was said, w 
awarded only after investigation and pe: 
interviews, include secretarial, commer 
musical courses, millinery courses, co 


TY 


the Manhattan Trade School, Textile H 


School, the New York State College for T. 


ers, Hope Farm and Hillerest Farm and G 


Seout Camps. 

SEBASTIAN S. KRESGE, head of a chain of 
5 and 10 cent stores, has established an er 
ment for philanthropy and education, w! 
is said may amount to $25,000,000. An 
gift of $2,000,000 was made in 1924. |] 
gifts are to be made as work progresses 
endowment starts with an income of $60! 
year, which is expected eventually 
several millions. The specific objects 
foundation and the names of the trustees 
not been announced. 


THE Harmon Foundation through its dis 
of playgrounds offers to expend $25,000 t 
the purchase of play land in growing cor 
ties throughout the United States this | 
Not more than $1,000 will be available t 
community. Where the site proposed for 
chase in smaller towns costs less than $2 
the foundation’s appropriation will be li 
to 50 per cent. of the price paid. The follow 
factors will be considered: growth of cor 
nity, necessity of saving play space, desiral 
of location for recreation, value of site 1 
tion to local property valuation, evidence 
local interest in recreation and assurance 
operation in the development of the 
Further information and application forms ! 
be obtained from the Harmon Foundation, 
Nassau Street, New York City. 


| 
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listening to a report trom Comptroller 
W. Berry and Professor Frederick B. 
that the original home of the College 
of New York, a seventy-eight-year- 
ng, standing at Twenty-third Street 
n Avenue, is in danger of collap 
nmittee of the whole of the Board of 
May 24 that it 


id an appropriation of about $1,500,- 


indicated would 


eplace the building. 


HANNES Hoops, of the University otf 
¢, conducted the Fifth Annual Semi- 
mparative Literature at the University 
Carolina from April 27 to April 29. 
s were “Byron’s ‘Manfred’ and Goethe’s 
st,’ “The Immortality of Arts as reflected 
Keats’s Poetry” and “The Literary Sources 
Pre-Raphaelite Movement.” The semi- 
onducted in the German fashion, with 
followed by comments by Dr. Hoops. 
audience was present at each of the 
These seminars are held annu- 

* the auspices of the language depart- 

the University of North Carolina and 
lueted by eminent men in various fields. 
past they have been given by Professors 
rn, Manly, Rand and Nitze. 

Government of Mexico has decided to 
me enforcement of the Department of 
tion’s recent decision to close all schools 
ch religious instruction is being given. A 

government commission will investigate 
tuation. Under an article in the constitu- 
ous instruction may not be given in 


ll Mexico. 


covernment decree authorizes the 


tion of a Greek-Ameriecan School to be 


Athens College. It will consist of three 


paratory and four ordinary classes for 


cal and commercial studies. English will 


e medium of instruction. A site near 


near Athens, has been chosen for 





SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
LIBRARY ORIENTATION AT LEHIGH 


iS surprising how little is known by the 
ge freshman in our colleges about the use 
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of libraries, even when the treshman comes 


trom cities or towns having well-organized pub- 
lic libraries and high school libraries. Manv otf 
them know nothing about the first tools to be 


‘ 
used 


aexes, In 


the card catalogue and the magazine 


planning the introduction of 
freshman class to the library it is best to 


subje ct 


sume complete ignorance of the 
down to the simplest tundamentals. 
WOrk 


eral years of experience I feel that the 


here at Lehigh tor the current year has been 


the most satisfactory of any I have attempted 
or know about. It has oceurred to me that a 
short account of this year’s process 

of interest to other institutions. 

The scheme as worked here at Lehigh calls for 
the closest cooperation from the English depart 
ment. Without this the plan will not work as 
well by half. 


Having this cooperation, the freshman class 


was divided into four groups and each group 


was given a general lecture lasting forty-five 
minutes by the librarian at the regular lecture 
room used by the department. The department 
required a report on the lectures as a regular 
written class exercise, thus assuring attention 
and the taking of The 
extremely satisfactory beyond anything the de 


had 


riven 


notes. reports were 


partment or the librarian dared 
When the had 


tour groups and the reports handed in, a series 


hope. 


lecture been before the 
ot fitteen questions divided into three papers ot 
five questions each were given out to the smaller 
class groups over a period of several weeks 
When complete each freshman had been obliged 
to come to the library three times to use thi 
various references books, card catalogue, etc., 
and had handed in three exercises as a part of 
his English course. Each exercise of five qu 

tions was mimeographed, leaving a blank to be 
filled in by the department. By this means sufli 
cient differentiation was made possible to in- 
sure individual work on the part of the student 
The fifteen asked of 


follow: 


questions each student 


(1) Copy the whole of the defini 
as found in the Century dik 


in back 
(2) Give brief résumé of the 


also in supplement 


cyclopaedia Britannica on 


(3) Is there an article on thi 
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Americana and the New International En 


eyclopedia? 
(4) Name 
‘* History 


Give the 


three useful features of Larned’s 
for Ready Reference.’’ 
bibliographical references to peri 


** Readers 


” 


odical articles listed in Guide 
on : 

(6) Write a paragraph sketch of the character 
of from the article in the ‘‘ Diction- 
any of National Biography.’’ 

the 


important periodical indexes in the reading 


7) Besides ‘*Readers Guide,’’ name three 
room. 

catalogue and 
find. 


differentiated from an 


Look up in the card copy 


this 
title 


any subject ecard you How is 


eard author or 
ecard? 

Give date of birth and profession of the 
following person as given in ‘‘Who’s Who 
‘*Who’s 
given in 


’ 


in America’ As given in 
Who’’ 

‘*Who’s Who in Engineering’? ———. 
Copy and explain the reference to the New 
York Times account of the Lehigh-Lafayette 
football] game for 1922 as given in the New 


( English ) . As 


York Times index. 
Describe in detail how you would go about 


finding materials for information on 


Name three sources where bibliography of 


the subject was found by you. 
Name six novels purchased by the library 
since June 1, 1925 (monthly lists of acces- 


sions are mimeographed by the library— 
copies are to be found at the loan desk). 

Give dates of the different editions of - 
to be found catalogued in the card catalogue. 
Fill out a call slip (supply will be found on 


loan desk) for any book you are interested 


in and submit with your paper. 
Find 


of ———. 


out the call number and floor location 


(15) 


While care was taken to prevent overcrowd- 
ing the reading room at any one time by spread- 
ing the exercises over several weeks, there was 
one feature which was not anticipated, namely: 
the wear and tear upon the reference books. In 
most cases the blank space was filled in by one 
of ten words, which meant that forty freshmen 
used the same reference at different times over 
This such 
of an the 


a period of weeks. was hard on 


material as the résumé article in 
D. N. B. 


Another year this can easily be avoided by 
using one hundred such references instead of 
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ten, thus cutting down to four or fiv: 
using the same material. 

There are probably no two librarians 
would use the same set of questions, a: 
of the above could be improved upon a 
be another year, but on the whole we 
scheme worked out very well indeed 

Many of the men seemed to like doi: 
work and several likened it to crossword 
zles, at the same time seeing the value of 
librarian spent as much time as possible 
reading room when students were looki 
their references, assisting, directing and ex; 
ing whenever necessary. Many of the stud 


saw new books or interesting books to r 


} 


fun and borrowed them when they wou 
have done so had they not been brought 
contact with them by the orientation work 
noticeable increase in general circulati 
the previous year at this period was evident 

Given the proper spirit on the part ot 
English Department, I do not see how the 
scheme, worked out to fit local needs, can 
to improve the use of books as tools 
recreation. Such an orientation places a st 
dent in position to use the library 
telligent way in the normal work of his classes 
especially if they are taught in th 
fashion with collateral reading, both reserve 
and unrestricted. 

Howarp Seavoy Lea 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 





DISCUSSION 


CARELESS PRACTICES IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL WRITINGS 


Tue author of these remarks has occas 
each year to read somewhat critically a cons 
erable number of new publications in educatior 
It is surprising to note the relatively large num 
ber of lapses in matters of mechanics, form and 


tormi? 


English usage. Lack of care and unit 
are especially evident in giving citations 
footnotes, listing bibliographies, providing he: 
ings and numbers for tables and figures 
providing lists of tables and figures. 

One recent publication runs almost the entir 
gamut of lapses in mechanics and form 
spite of these careless practices the book hi 
real message and makes a contribution to ! 
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which it discusses; certainly its use 
ild be enhanced if the quite obvious 
had not occurred. The author evi- 
tended to arrange alphabetically the 
at the end of each chapter; in many 


= al 


there are variations from the original 
generally conceded that the alpha 
rrangement is desirable and once 

t should be adhered to strictly. Occa 
there comes from the press a new book 
ikes no pretense of a systematic alpha 


arrangement of references or bibli 


ook mentioned above, as well as numer- 
ther volumes, fails to employ a uniform 


edure in giving the data of the various ref- 


sted. If a writer adopts some definite 
riving the author of a book, title, place 
iblieation, publisher, date of publication, 


res and price, then such a plan should be 


ved religiously. A similar scheme should 
ited and followed in listing periodical 
s. By all means the data given with 


} 


to references should be complete. Too 
ently publications give only the surname 
» author and the title of the book. One 


rather popular series of text-books in education 
s especially guilty of this practice. If a refer- 


is worth listing at all, the necessary care 
d be taken to make the information com- 


The book previously referred to gives this 


st hopelessly incomplete reference, “Educa- 
Monograph, University of Chicago, 
Since this rather vague reference is 
at the close of a chapter on the subject of 
metic, the well-informed reader may deduce 


t the author had in mind Buswell and Judd’s 


tr 


A 


Drpet 


mary of educational investigations in arith- 


published in 1925. However, it should 


be necessary for the reader to guess at the 


r, title or publisher of a reference listed. 
uniform procedure is desirable in referring 


he contributions of other writers in the field. 


many authors simply adopt the slipshod 


tice of stating that John Doe said so and 


thout giving the reference where the in 
quotation may be found; other writers 


vive the complete reference in the body of the 


ext 


Such practices may save the author the 


nvenience of being exact in his quotation 


or facilitate printing; certainly the former prac 
tice does not promote a scientifie or questioning 
attitude on the part of the reader who should 
be encouraged to read as many quotations as 
possible in the original setting and in relation 
to the eontext. Of rse the commonly ac 
cepted plan is to give citations in footnotes. In 
the book mentioned above a rather unusual 
scheme of asterisks, daggers and other symbols 
is used to refer the reader to footnotes: it seems 
that the conventional Arabie numerals would 
be less confusing. 

This same volume has what appears to be a 
considerable number of tables. However, many 
of the tables lack either a heading, number, or 
both. In several instances two tables bear the 
same number. The writer who makes use of 
tabular and statistical material owes it to the 
reader to organize such data so as to involve 


& minimum of confusion. It seems that if 


graphical and statistical materials are valuable 


enough to be ineluded in a book, the reader is 
due the guidance and courtesy of lists of tables, 
figures, plates and illustrations. 

A revised edition of a book appeared some 
time ago that contained an inexcusable number 
of errors in grammatical structure, sentence 
structure and common English usage. Split in 
finitives, plural subjects with singular verbs 
and loose sentence structure were common. The 
fact that the volume is a revised edition makes 
such errors all the more inexcusable. 

It is a matter of regret that the reader’s at 
tention is so frequently distracted from quite 
valuable and worth-while information by lapses 
in the form, mechanics, English usage and style 
employed by the author. The writer should 
never become so wrapped up in his subject or 
so careless as to neglect the points enumerated 
above; to some these points will seem minor, 
yet they play an important part in determin 
ing the sort of impression that is made on the 
reader. Many writers will find it well worth 
their time and effort to make a careful study of 
a good manual of style or other re iable models 
for citations, bibliographies, ete. The reader is 
referred to the “Manual of Style” published by 
the University of Chicago Press, the “Catalogue 
Rules of the American Library Association,” 
or Reeder’s “How to Write a Thesis,” pub 
lished by the Public School Publishing Co., 
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Bloomington, Illinois. It will be agreed that 
one of the most important things in educational 
writing is for an author to be consistent and 
uniform in the use of a given procedure once 
it has beer adopted. 
Carter V. Goop 
MIaMI UNIVERSITY 


QUOTATIONS 


DRAMA IN EDUCATION 

THe Adult Education Committee of the 
Board of Education has published, through the 
Stationery Office, its report on The Drama in 
Adult Edueation. Its value lies in the material 
it assembles rather than in its conclusions, 
which are cautious almost to the point of 
sterility. It deliberately abstains from express 
ing any opinion on the question of a national 
theater and municipal theaters, and contents 
itself with suggesting that the contentions of 
those witnesses who regard the establishment 
of a national theater as an essential condition 
of the advancement of drama “should be made 
the subject of inquiry by ea committee better 


” 


qualified than this.” Is there not here an excess 
of modesty? No one desires that the Adult 
Education Committee should take it upon 
themselves to solve all the problems, financial 
and artistic, which arise from the national 
theater proposal, but it would appear to be 
very much their business to diseuss its edu 
cative aspects. Several witnesses, particularly 
Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. Whitworth, the 
representatives of the British Drama Leacue, 
appear to have given them ample opportunity, 
and a pamphlet issued by the League is ex 
tensively quoted in the report. In this the 
arguments in favor of a national theater are 
ably put forward. “On the r hand, one 
witness expressed himself as opposed to the 
idea of a national theater, on the ground that 


there was as vet no national audience.’ Other 


witnesses, if they had been asked, would no 


doubt have been prepared to discuss such ques 
tions as the extent to which, first, the academic 
principle and, secondly, the possibilities of 
official interference are involved in a national 
theater scheme, and the influences, for good or 
for evil, which might thus be exerted upon the 
drama, considered not only as an art but as an 


instrument of education. The pres¢ 
remains surprisingly aloof from thes 
many other matters with which, in a d 
of considerable length, it might with pr 
been coneerned. “We can not,” j 

the merit of these arguments.” 

to understand. A Committee on Adult 
tion which declares that “the condit 
which drama is presented are 
crreatest interest to all conecerne 

and believes that “drama under right 

ean be a most potent instrument 
artistic, and intellectual progress, 
wrong conditions an equally potent instr 
of moral, artistic and intellectual dezrad 
ean not reasonably treat the nationa 
problem as one upon which it should 
opinion whatever. 

This avoidance appears the more rer 
in the light of the eommittee’s own findi: 
of such positive opinions as they d 
to express. Their inquiries reveal 
dramatie activity throughout the country, y 
they speak of without exaggerat 
dramatic revival. Repertory theaters 
theaters, amateur societies engaged 
work are springing up everywhere 
dred societies are affiliated to the 
Drama League, 700 to the National On: 
and Dramatie Association. The Villag 
Society has more than 150 branches; 
educational societies are rich ir 
rroups; and such organizations as the 0 
the Lena Ashwell Players and the Art 
of Service are called upon to supply 
increasing demand. “The mere extent 
movement is, however,” says the re} 
far less interest than its character.” 
simply that “an inereasing number of 
people find distraction for the wi 
in amateur theatricals.” This, ¢ 
Barker said in his evidence, “w 
more worth worrying about than tl 
of bridge or mah jongg.” It is, on 
a real revival, a growing desire to p 


‘ } 


to see good plavs, “a genuine and ert 


terest in a highly organic art 
value of the committee’s report 
beyond doubt the genuineness, 

* 


scope and the enduring nature of 
movement. It rightly emphasizes the great 
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h is thus given to those who be 


edueation outside the four walls of 


It proves implicitly that a “na 


lience,” if it does not already exist, 
How, then, can it 


consider 


rap d \ assembled. 


evant for edueationists to 
the establishment of a national theater 
be desired ? As well shou d a 


echt refuse to discuss what axle will 


his wheel. 
full of 
be of interest to all who eare for the 


however, information 
whether they consider it primarily as a 
art or as an instrument of education 
mirror of contemporary social condi 
the evidence 
with the 


is good to learn from 


Godwin King, whose work 
ind Players has frequently been noticed 

umns, that Greek tragedy is popular 

e villagers of Sussex, that they find 
er to understand than Shakespeare 
and that the religious element in it is, 
opinion, partly responsible for its suc 
After this 


1 in her conclusions, which are applicable 


and we believe her to be 


to the Sussex countryside—no one need 
riven to despair by the prevalence of the 
drama” in a few London playhouses. 
Hoathly taking 
during the final seene of the Gdipus, 


“an old man part 
h he had been to every rehearsal,” the 
mith’s wife always came in her bath 
nd had never yet missed a performance,” 
e postmistress said in evidence that the 

re attracted “by the beauty of the 
re and the sense of rhythm” even more 
Who now doubts 


revival ?—The 


ie beauty of ideas. 
eness of the dramatic 
mes. 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSIONS 
HARVARD 





UNIVERSITY 
of Arts and Sci- 


f Edueation which opens on July 6 


ird Summer School 


n of six weeks offers this year a wide 
courses in education and other subjects 
primarily for teachers. Practically all 
ers of the School of Educa 
give instruction, including Dean Henry 

Imes, Professors Bancroft Beatley, Ralph 
Walter F. Dearborn. George E. Johnson, 


Graduate 


tion will be Dr. 
personnel researc! 
will give a course 
eational and voea 
Frank N. Freeman, of 
who will give courses 
testing and experimental « 
Hughes, of the ittsl urgh schor 
courses on the teaching of civ 
Franklin J. 


Continuation School, 


sciences; Dr. Keller, 
East Side 
whose courses will i 

ntinuation and the 
Dan el W 
LaRue, head of the Department ‘ation at 
the State Normal School, East Stroud 
Robert F. Seybolt, of the 
Professor Walter R. Smith, 
Kansas; Mr R L West, 
education of New 
r of the 


Several 


part-time and ¢ prin 


ciples of vocational guidance; 
Penn 
sylvania; Professor 
University of Illinois; 
of the University of 
commissioner of 
Jersey; and Mr. John C. Wright, direct: 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
from the 


assistant 


classes composed of children seventh 


through the twelfth grades will be conducted for 


demonstration purposes. There will also be a full 
under 


Keene, professor of 


program of courses in physical education 
the direction of Dr. Charles H 
hygiene and director of physical education at the 
Buffalo and lecturer on phy 


Harvard 


University of 
education in the Graduate 
Education. 

In addition to the offering in educa 


will be given in practically all of the 


lege subjects, thus offering teache 


portunity to refresh or enlarge their ki 


the subject matter of their various 


larger number of Harvard teachers of 
full professor will be gi 
the summer school 


recent years These 


as Professor Wilbur ( 


Fergus 
Edwin F. Gay 
government; C. H. 


Charles Townsend 


will also be an 


courses for graduate st 


school is offering for the fir 


ships of $125 eacn 


and universities. 


Among the visiting in 


England—Allardyce N professor of English 


language and literature at the University of 


London, and William David Ross, professor of 
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moral philosophy at Oxford University. Professor 
Nicoll is one of the leading authorities on the 
drama in England, is the author of several books 
nm the subject and has earried on considerable 
experimental work in the staging and production 
of plays in London. He will give courses on ‘‘ The 


Drama from the Restoration to 1800’’ and on 


‘*The Development of the Theater’’ (illustrated 
with lantern slides). Professor Ross has written 
several books on Aristotle and will give a course 
on ‘‘ Ethics with Special Reference to Aristotle.’’ 
From Italy will come Dr. Lauro de Bosis, formerly 
assistant professor in the Institute of Professional 
Education in Rome, founder of the institute for 
Classic Drama and the Classic Theater of the 
Palatine, and now Royal Commissioner of the 
Exhibition of Italian Art in America. Dr. de 
Bosis will give courses in Italian. Professor 
Joseph Pijoan, of Pomona College, California, 
formerly director of the Spanish School of His 
tory and Archeology in Rome and assistant pro 
fessor at the University of Barcelona, will give 
a course on Spanish art. 

There will be numerous afternoon and evening 
lectures, readings and recitals open to the stu 
dents. There will also be excursions conducted 
by the summer school to such places of historic 
importance as Old Boston, Bunker Hill, Lexington, 
Concord, Plymouth and Salem, as well as trips to 
industries which are peculiar to New England. 
Close at hand in Cambridge itself the summer 
school student will find the homes of Longfellow 
and James Russell Lowell, the site of the Wash 
ington elm, the historic buildings of Harvard Uni 
versity and other places of interest. To the stu 
dents in the Harvard Summer School these asso 
ciations and surroundings of the oldest American 
college are offered, as well as the discipline and 
study of the present-day university summer 
courses. Especially those teachers whose work in 


cludes American history and literature can find 


here personal contact with historic places signifi 


eant for this part of their daily teaching. 


Residence and board are furnished in the fresh 
man dormitories, two of which are reserved for 
women and one for men. Every suite includes a 
study, a private bathroom and one or more bed 
rooms. 

The summer school is open to both men and 
women. No entrance examinations are required, 
but students who are in doubt about their prepa- 
ration are advised to make careful inquiry of the 
instructors concerning the requirements of the 
courses they wish to take for credit. The courses 
of the summer school are the equivalent of ‘‘half- 
courses’’ given during the regular academic year, 


to which they strictly correspond 


rhe maximum number of courses wh 
taken for credit during one summer 
equivalent of six semester hours 

dents may visit as many courses as 
practicable. The courses in educati 
counted by qualified students for the 
Ed.M. and Ed.D. and such students 

the Ed.M. degree solely upon the basis 
school work. Nearly all the general 
accepted, subject to the established regulat 
count as half-courses for the degrees of A 
S.B., and a number of advanced cou 
ceptable under the established regulations for ¢) 
degree of Master of Arts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMON’ 

The summer session at the University 
mont was established in 1908. The atte: 
has increased consistently from 1913 when the 
rollment was 84 to 1925 when the enrollment » 
711, coming from 20 states. 

The principal objects of the summer sessi 
the physical, intellectual and professix 
provement of students. 

The location of the University of Vermo: 
makes an ideal place for a summer scho 
cursions on Lake Champlain are planned espe 
for summer school students to such 
points as Au Sable Chasm, Forts St. Frederick and 
Ticonderoga. Automobile trips are frequent 
made to Mount Mansfield, the highest p 
Vermont, Smugglers’ Notch, the Adirondacks a: 
the White Mountains, Montreal and Quebec 
Numerous picnic parties are held on the shore 


‘ 


Lake Champlain. Opportunities for all kinds 
outdoor sports are easily available. The 
from the grounds about the dormitories an 
the college tower can hardly be equal! 
any college campus. Opportunities for 


+ 


study combined with recreation can no 
passed in New England, an idea! vacat 
To promote intellectual improvement ¢ 
offered to enrich the lives of those wi 
Such courses include English and Ameri 
ture, Shakespeare, the modern drama, 
Greek, Latin, French, German and 
European and American history, hist 
music, music appreciation, physical trainu 
social science. 
¢ 


ea 


Professional courses are offered for 
the elementary and secondary schools, pru 
and superintendents. These include courses 
mentary and secondary methods, public se! 
commercial education, geography, arithmet 
arts, vocal music, violin and piano. Cours 
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superintendents include sch ‘ nomics, education, rlish , h Germat! 
educational measurements, super Greek, Latin. histor‘ 
tion and junior senior high school Students who lesire 


Courses in educational | hol legree through work 


of education and a resear: -ourse quired to spend four 
} 


problems are also given. ach in residence 
he University of Vermont 
culty for the summer session 
regular members of THE UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


staff when they were available and SPECIAI 


f em] 
ld provide the courses required Summer Sessi 
bers have been employed fron and er ds Aug 
from practical work i he ist of courses i 
to bring new points of psychology, the co 
university faculty who are to pulp and paper techn 
the summer session of 1926 i1 in the various brane} 
Frederick Tupper and W } t if any, ot 
Aldinger, Professors H try 3 ( 
J. Ball, Professor S. E. i both to the youn 


Bennett, Professors Evan Thomas making profession o tl ‘ ready engaged 


- 


tterfield, Professor F. D. Carpenter, it as ¢ those given nnec n with the depart 
G. Groat and Catherine F. Nulty, , chemistry at Mair They are taught 
Myrick, Professor L. M. Prindle, nder the direction of Pro , Bray, an 
B. Jenks and Professors B. C. cperienced specialist in th ubject, and inelud 


Holmes Wallace and Miss Elizabeth pulp technology, pulp laboratory, pulp bleach 


paper technology, paper laboratory, paper coloring 
ructors include Dr. D. C. Bliss, prin and dyeing, and paper testing and analysi 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J.; The athletic coachin 


D. Buck, of the Curry School of Ex management of Professor Howard W. Flack, a 


g courses will be under the 
n; Seott C. Carbee, of the Carbee former member of the university faculty and now 
Art, Boston; Cleo Chappell, instructor director of physical training at Kemper Military 
State Normal School, Trenton, Training Academy, in Missouri. The work to bi 
1e P. Chase, assistant professor of offered includes full six-weeks courses 
Wesleyan University; Elizabeth Dee, in and track and field athletics, both e 
n physical education, New York City; officiating; and two 
Gallagher, superintendent of schools, basketball. In addition, 
Mass.; Beryl M. Harrington, super courses in gener: 
music, Burlington Public Schools; Alice cation for girls. 


supervisor of art, Bristol, Conn.; Educational courses of special interest are 


rdan, demonstration teacher, Spring in the individual child and his education, orgs 
Alfred Larsen, instructor in violin, tion of the high-school curriculum, the tea 
Edith S. Lister, instructor in vocal backward children and school | 
York City; Anne L. Mullin, demon courses are offered 
eacher, State Normal School, North chemistry, English, French 
W. Warren Shaw, director of vocal physics. 
York City; Mildred B. Stone, in Particularly strong d ments for advanced 
arithmetic, State Normal School, and graduate work are education, English, history 
Mary B. Sullivan, instructor in and mathematics. Departments other than thosé 
8, State Normal Training School, Castleton, already named which offer courses are biolog 
ra Townsend, demonstration teacher, Ben economics, French, German, tin, physics, 
Vt.; Charles L. Tracy, instructor in speaking and Spanish. ing] urses art 
New York City. general literature, 
irses offered in the summer session may conservation. 
for normal school eredit, others for col Arrangements have been made with the Beal 
Work for the master’s degree may be School of Commerce, of ror, by which normal 


+ 


the following departments: biology, eco courses in commercial subjects will be offered on 
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university campus and will be available for 

r session students at a small additional fee. 

The most attractive feature of the University of 
Maine Summer Session is, of course, the very en- 
joyable Maine summer climate, which is at its best 
in June and July, cool, clear and invigorating. An 
interesting program of social events is carried on. 
Particularly enjoyal le, espe ially for out-of-state 
students, are the series of week-end automobile 
trips to such points of national interest as Bar 
Lafayette National Park, Moosehead 


pogenus Dam, historic Castine, and 


Harbor and 
Lake and Ri 
others. 

Full information regarding the moderate ex 
penses, room reservations and courses available are 
included in the Summer Session Bulletin, which 
may be had upon application to the director, Dr. 
H. M. Ellis, Orono, Maine. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 

THE fifth annual summer session of New Hamp- 
shire University will open on June 28 and will 
conclude on August 6. There has been a steady 
healthy growth in registration from year to year, 
and preliminary registrations indicate that the 
enrolment will be much larger than in previous 
years. The administration has deemed it wise to 
add a number of new courses, most of them in the 
education department. These will include courses 
in measurements and statistics, the psychology of 
education, the administration and supervision of 
the high school, and a comprehensive course of six 
units concerning principles in secondary education. 
These units will deal with the organization and 
administration of the junior high school, extra- 
curricular activities, pupil diagnosis and guidance, 
principles of vocational education, character edu- 
eation, the parent teacher association and camp 
leadership. 

Among the special visiting professors in educa- 
tion are: Leland W. Crafts, New York University; 
Walter M. May, deputy commissioner, N. H. State 
Department of Education; Webster Warren, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Harland Bisbee, headmaster, Robinson 
Seminary, Exeter, N. H.; Miss Jo. Shelly, organ- 
izer of the Girls’ Campfire, New York. 

Visiting prcfessors in other departments are as 
follows: Gaston L. Malecot, modern languages, 
professor, Washington and Jefferson College; Dr. 
James W. Tupper, professor of English, Lafayette 
College. 

The University of New Hampshire is beautifully 
situated in the old and historic town of Durham, 
at the head of the Oyster River, fourteen miles 


due west of historic Portsmouth, in tl 
ern corner of the state, about half way 
Boston and Portland. Good train ser 
Portland division of the Boston and Ma 
road makes the university easily accessi 
Hampshire is properly called ‘‘ The Switz 
America’’ and everything in New 
forests, lakes, mountains, seacoast, are 
reach of the university by rail or moto 
The university offers to the prospective 
school student running brooks, sylvan 
inviting campus, splendid facilities for 
boating and tramping. Fine college 
spacious dormitories, well-equipped | 
laboratories, an excellent athletic fie 
courts—everything conducive to an e1 


educationally profitable summer is here ava 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

DEAN MAPHIS announces a faculty of 11 
bers for the summer quarter of 1926, consist 
fifty-three members from the University 
ginia, fifty members from thirty-nine other 
versities and colleges and twelve members « 
ing prominent administrative positions 
tion. There is probably a larger per 
instructors of professorial rank than is to be 1 
in any regular session of a college or 
and in few other summer sessions. 

Of the fifty-three members of the faculty of th 
university, thirty-eight are of professorial! rank 
fifteen are assistants and instructors. Of th 
members from other institutions, twenty-f 
full professors, eleven associate professors 
fifteen assistant professors. 

Amongst the prominent visiting professo: 
Dr. Etienne Gilson, professor of the hist 
philosophy, University of Paris, and director 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Religieuses; Dr. G 
Herbert Clarke, head of the department of Eng 
Queen’s University; Dr. Robert L. Ramsay, 
fessor of English, University of Missouri; 
Benjamin Sledd, professor of English, Wake | 
College; Dr. Alexander L. Bondurant, profess 
Latin, University of Mississippi; Dr. Fra 
Gaines, professor of English, Furman 
Dr. Wm. M. Brown, professor of psych 
education, Washington and Lee Universit 
Wm. Gleason Bean, associate professor of 
Washington and Lee University; Dr. Fred A 
head of the department of physics, Alabama 
technic Institute; Dr. Harry Clark, head of 
department of education and dean of the sum! 
school, Furman University; Dr. Early Lee 
professor of history, Randolph-Macon Colleg 
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rofessor of psychology, Randolph- 
College; Dr. Clifford Kirkpatrick, 
logy, University of Pennsylvania; 
Krebs, associate professor of edu 
of William and Mary; Dr. Harold 
the school of education, 
Miss Amelia McLester, 


school, College; 


structor in 


uw 


f Chicago; 


ynstration Goucher 


Montgomery, professor of chemistry, 
Professor E. J. 
the 


University ; 


f Alabama; Oglesby, 
chairman of department of 
New York Dr. C. C. 
rofessor of history, Wake Forest College; 
rles W. Pipkin, assistant professor of 
t, Louisiana State Miss 
Pohl, head of the department of physi 
Mississippi State College for 
Carter Randolph, 
Randolph-Macon 
fessor James Newton Michie, head of 


University ; 


ss Bessie adjunct 


history, Woman’s 
nt of mathematics, Texas Technologi- 
Miss Georgia May Barrett, head of the 

of psychology, Teachers College of 

s; Miss Rosa Lee Wyatt, State Normal 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; Dr. Benjamin Fried- 
bi, Temple Society of Concord, Syracuse, 


1 Miss Lula O. Andrews, associate pro- 


English, Georgia State College for 

University of Virginia is the logical 
graduate work in the south because of 

ts beauty, its comparative comfort- 
summer and its inexpensiveness as com- 
other universities seems to be indicated 
reasing number of graduate students 
Last year the 


definitely 


summer quarter. 
nent of graduate 
for the master’s degree through summer 


students 


m9 


was 152, ninety-six men and fifty-six women 


seventeen states. 

rses offered cover rather completely the 
The 
English is one of the fullest offered in 


lege courses in arts and sciences. 
session. In addition to the college 
are many professional courses in 

to meet the needs of graduate and under- 
students in the field of school administra- 
lary education, psychology, special meth- 
elementary education as well. 
ly attractive program for teachers of 


1 be given. 


This year 


at 


E UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
nducts each summer a six weeks’ term 


691 


professional 


emphasizing especially the | 


teachers seeking advan opportunities for 
research and grat 
By limiting the enrolment to teache 
schools, school administrators, supervisors 


able to 


provide exceptional opportunity for study and re 


and to college teachers the university is 


search. Nearly one third of the student body in 


1925 were graduates pur 


suing leading to 
graduate dé 
The 


courses they offer 


oOTees. 
the number of 


umbe r of class _ thev 


the 


instructors limited in 


meet daily in such fashion as to guarantee 
most thorough and efficient work. 

The limitations placed upon the 
admitted avoids litates and 
the 
opportunity for students. 

In 1926 the faculty will include more than fifty 


competent 


crowding and 


guarantees most comfortable and attractive 


instructors, including five who are or 


have been state of high schools in 


South 


supervisors of instruction and vocational courses, 


supervisors 


Carolina and other states, several other 


the dean of the university graduate school, as well 
as several other department heads from the uni 
Several specialists 
in directly 


versity and other institutions. 
in school administration are brought 
from the field to strengthen the faculty. 
Approximately one hundred courses are offered. 
In the field of professional education thers 
additional le« 
ers, offering twenty or more lectures and study 
More 
than thirty courses in the summer school are open 


are 


twelve instructors, with several tur 


courses in the field of professional education. 


to graduate students. 

Library facilities, including nearly one hundred 
thousand volumes, in the capital city of the state, 
the center of historic interest, and the location of 
seven higher institutions of learning, all make the 
University of South Carolina Summer School an 
students 


unusually attractive place for graduate 


doing research in many fields. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
THE elementary division of the University Sum- 
Normal School. 


six hundred 


mer School is located at the State 
Here 
interested in the work of the kindergarten and the 


from five hundred to teachers 


first six grades live together, work and plan and 


study elementary education, city and rural. Here 


twenty-five expert teachers give instruction in 


class or in demonstration room. Every phase of 


elementary education helpful to Georgia teachers 


is here demonstrated. 


The work centers about the demonstration 
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school, where fourteen instructors illustrate with 


regularly organized classes the best methods in 


kir 


lerg 
:OTR 


the 


irten and grade work. 


In field of agricultural] education the col 


specializes. The Smith-Hughes funds pro 


vide every advantage for instruction in vocational 


ire. Superintendents, county and _ eity, 


who have voe 


could 


ministrati 


itional departments in their schools 


well profit by the ad 
of 


Another phase of 


Summer courses in 


on vocational education. 


+} 


he rural problem stressed this 


summer is the course in rural high school prob 


lems all aspects of the problems 


of 


in keeping with the recommenda 


incident the organization a county high 
£ 7 4 


school system 


tions of the University of Georgia and the State 
Department of Edueation. 

Another course of is that of 
fered by the head of of the 


state in agriculture, and the head of home demon- 


unusual interest 


the extension work 


stration work of the state. This course is planned 
for rural teachers, principals, superintendents and 
It the 
extension field as handled by the county agricul 


prospective extension workers. presents 
tural agents and home demonstration agents. 
of New York City 


charge of the professional courses in piano, 


School has 


The Granberry 

Many men and women in the teaching profes 
sion now desire to study for a master’s degree 
while continuing their teaching. The university 
provides for this. Last summer over eighty teach- 
ers were studying for master’s degrees. 

In addition to the courses in education offered 
by the normal school and by the agricultural col- 
lege the university offers in its Peabody School 
of Education over thirty courses in the various 
phases of education necessary for high school and 
upper grade teachers, principals of grammar and 
high schools, country and town superintendents 
and specialists in education. The catalogue shows 
the various subjects offered, including history of 
education, educational psychology, tests and mea- 
surements, educational sociology, moral education, 
improvement of instruction in high schools, high 
school organization and management, the junior 
high school, the school principal, principles and 
technique of teaching, problems of adolescence 
and many others. 

Sir John Adams, professor of education in the 
=" 


very 


University of London, says: do not hear in 


the United States a phrase common among 


our better English teachers, ‘a refresher course.’ 
But if the words are not used the idea is certainly 
prominent. 


of 


It says much for the American esti- 


mate education that the public expects its 
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teachers to attend 
at 


sessions are attended 


a summer course ey 


years or least every five years. 


in the main 
actual practice.’’ 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERS|] 
IN anticipation of the usual hi 
during the first and second terms 
quarter an extensive array of cou 
in the summer school bulletin 


Work will be 


leges in the university and 


Issued 
University. offered 
with 
ceptions by all the departments 
colleges. 

The summer quarter is divided into t 
The 
day, July 16, and closes Saturday, Ju 


of equal length. first term begins 
second term begins Monday, July 26, 


Saturday, August 28. Students may reg 
either term or for the entire quarter 
The staff of be 


members from the regular faculties of t 


instruction will 
sity and of additional specialists from 
The faculty in t 
of education, quite naturally, will be su; 


leges and universities. 


more than the teaching staff in the other 
by specialists from other institutions 

In view of the fact that so many te 
advantage of the opportunity to atte 
mer session the college of education w 
usual, a considerably expanded progran 


of the courses offered will, of course, | 
that the 


register in the graduate school will hav 


graduate level so many stud 


nl 


ler 
el 


Ww 


eomt 


t 


portunity to pursue their study for advai 


grees. 
of the 
members of the faculty of Ohio State 


Some eminent educators wi 


during the summer session are: Henry 
Ethical Culture High School, New \ 


Ralph P. Boas, Mt. Holyoke College, and 


S. Counts, Yale University. These men 
instruct in the department of principles 
cation, of which Professor Boyd H. Bo 
head. This department will offer a tota 
six courses during the two terms of the 
session. 

The faculty of the department of 5 


ministration will be supplemented by 


1€ 


\V 


sum! 


ing instructors: F. T. Goodier, superintenc 


schools, Chicago Heights; W. M. Aiki 
of John Burroughs School, St. Louis; |! 
erts, assistant superintendent of schools 
nati; G. M. Wiley, State Department 


tion, Albany, N. Y.; G. F. Zook, Mun 
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. Ss. Oppenheimer, Stevens Junior sions to neighboring canvons to the newly re 


lumbia, Mo.; F. R. Rogers, Western built famous bathing resort on the American Dead 


School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; F. E. Sea are unexcelled. 
r, University of Mississippi; H. S. Gan Salt Lake City is itself a center of unusual in 
Teachers College of Colorado; and terest to all tourists and especially to students of 
Sias, Leland Stanford University. Thirty western history. To make this latter feature 
rses will be offered by this department. doubly attractive Professor Herbert E. Bolton, of 
lepartment of psychology, Professor M. the University of California, will give 
Wellesley College, will be added to first term courses in American history, o 
ir staff for the summer school. The de will be devoted to the Far West. Other courses 
music wil] have on its staff during western American history will be given in the sec 
session E. W. Morphy, University of ond term by Professor Levi Edgar Young, head of 
Florence L. Shute, director of music, the western history department of the University 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Miss of Utah. Excellent courses are also offered in 
ley, Philadelphia Musie League, and European history, political science, sociology and 
Ross, teacher of music in the Co economics. 
schools. Students of English and public speaking will be 
Bureau of Educational Research will place especially interested in courses given by Dr. Charles 
arged resources at the service of superin Sisson, of University College, London, and by 
ts, principals, teachers, and other students regular Utah faculty members in these depart 
terms of the summer quarter. By ments. 
the director of the bureau and the The summer session is, however, primarily for 
f the appropriate department, students en- ambitious teachers in service. To meet their needs 
certain courses in the college of educa an unusually attractive program of advanced 
iy obtain credit for work done in the courses in education and closely related subjects is 
Graduate students especially will find offered. Elementary school teachers will be espe 
lities of the bureau of great assistance in cially interested in the courses given by Professor 
forward their research work. Frances Jenkins, of Cincinnati, and by Dr. Daisy 
> psychological clinic, directed by Dr. H. H. 4. Hetherington, of New York and California. 
will be in operation during the entire Exceptionally good opportunities are also offered in 


ire aw > 
ildren may be brought to the clinic secondary education, administration, measurements, 


ig and diagnosis in all cases where par educational statistics, educational psychology and 


ichers desire to know the child’s mental  ¢paracter education. Professor Arthur L. Beeley, 
be assured that the child is normal or of the new School of Social Economy, University 

to discover the reason for peculiar of Chicago, offers in both terms courses in social 
ehavior or to learn the significance of ,gycation and social technology. These courses 


ct or backwardness. The clinic aims to provide opportunity to those who are already 


the children of Ohio by applying to their familiar with the more general problems of educa 
ma the he . of . ‘ . ‘ve. . . 
ns the best that science has to offer. Credit tion and sociology, for specialized character educa 
in clinical, abnormal and child psychology tion studies. Miss Elizabeth K. Wilson, of Kansas 


» available during the summer quarter. City public schools, will conduct practical courses 


in high-school counseling and mental measurements 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH Dr. Esther L. Gatewood, of Northwestern Univer 


University of Utah summer quarter is sity, offers advanced courses in psychology of 


led into two terms: the first term opens on human relations and in psychology of the fine arts 


¥ and closes on July 21; the second term During the second term Professor E. H. Wilcox, 


July 29 


ily 22 and closes on August 27. Courses of Iowa University, will give courses in music 
arranged that students may complete short appreciation. The music department, however, 


courses in either term; or courses may be offers elementary, intermediate and anced 
nged in logical sequence for both terms. courses for teachers in both terms. Associated 
cation of the university campus at the with these courses are all the practical phases of 


- + } 


e Wasatch mountains overlooking Salt public school music, such as glee clubs, orchestras 
ty and the Great Salt Lake is one of the and production of operas Tl inging of thi 


the world. The dry air and mountain oratorio, ‘‘The Creation,’’ ! he university 


mbine to make the climate favorable for campus by leading American i and a great 


idy. The opportunities for short excur- chorus composed of sing 
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iversity is an annual summer event of 


‘rest both to students and to the towns 


ade for practical trait 
dramatics, ‘bating and 
Theory and practice are likewise joined 
in the di partment of home economics. Courses are 
ng, child care, foods and household 
manageme! including family budget and the 
larger problems of the economics of the household. 
Courses in this phase of the work will be given by 
Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, of Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia. The department of physical wel 
fare offers all the courses, both theoretical and 
practical, that are usually required of special 

teachers of physical education and hygiene. 

There is also listed a liberal array of courses in 
modern languages, philosophy and the natural sci 
ences. In connection with these latter studies there 
will be special interest in courses in eugenics and 
in scientific method offered by Professor Roswell 


H. Johnson, of the University of Pittsburgh. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
THE University of Washington, at Seattle, is 
organized in four quarters. The summer quarter 
offers special opportunities for teachers and others 
whose work permits advanced study during the 
summer. The first term extends from June 15 to 


99 


July 23 and the second term from July 23 to 


August 25. Students may attend the entire quar- 
ter or either term, and curricula are arranged in 
units to permit all work to be counted toward uni- 
versity degrees. The term courses are designed to 
combine with a summer program of travel and 
study, and many full-quarter courses may be car- 
ried for one term in residence and completed later 
through the extension service. 

The following will be open during the summer 
quarter: Graduate School, Liberal Arts, Education, 
Science, Journalism, Business Administration, Fine 
Arts and Law. In these schools and colleges the 
following departments will offer regular curricula, 
supplemented by many special courses: Anatomy, 
bacteriology, chemistry, classical languages and 
literature, dramatic art, economics and business 
administration, education, English, geology, geog- 
raphy, German, history, home economics, journal- 
ism, law, mathematics, music, nursing, Oriental his- 
tory, literature and languages, painting, sculpture 
and design, philosophy, physical education for 


men, physical education for women, physics, politi- 
eal science, psychology, Romanic languages, Scandi- 
navian languages and literature, sociology and 


zoology. 


departments 
h 151 
students, 
id 54 for graduate 
hese campus curricula, a 
ssors and assistants will offer 
in animal and plant morphology, « 


mal ecology, algae and biological exy 


tically all of graduate character 


yped laboratories of the univ 


"qulpy 
Sound Biological Station at 
San Juan Archipelago 
Friday Harbor cover nine Wee ks, fr 

August 20. 

The summer quarter faculty 1 
whom thirty-five are special appoint 
the distinguished visiting 
lowing: Professor E. J. Ashbaug! 
University (education); Professor IH 
of the University of Idaho (clas 
Professor C. B. Baskervill, of the 
Chicago (English); Professor 8 
University of Indiana (} 
Benjamin Butts, of the Mississip; 


College (political science) ; 


istory 


Craig, of Iowa University 

Robert Givler, of Tufts C 
Professor Arthur D. Heacox, of Ob 
(music); Professor Charles E. 
Millikin University (education); Pr 
Mowat, of Corpus Christi College, 
tory); Professor Carl Murchison, of 
versity (education); Professor Josep! 
of Indiana University (journalism) ; P: 
S. Sage, of the University of British 
(history); Professor Edward Gleasor 
of Princeton University (philosophy 
W. W. Sweet, of De Pauw University 
Professor Hugo T. Thieme, of the Ur 
Michigan (French); Associate Profe 
Van Wagenen, of the University 
(education); Associate Professor Willia 
son, of Ohio State University (psycl 
ciate Professor Arthur E. Wood, of the 
of Michigan (sociology); and Dear 
Woodward, of Brigham Young Univer 


4 


tion). 

Several series of informal lectures 
public are given throughout the summ: 
faculty, visiting professors and 1 
Eighty lectures organized into courses 
English, education, history, political 
science, fine arts and physical educat 
tribute to the scholarly life of the w 

Evening concerts, informal play-h 
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the parks 1d beaches, the 


lake 8 1 


a health-guarding atmosphere t 


body 


torests, 


recreational life o ident 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


anizatvion “al 


*hool, under the directi 


pray s 
therington, lecturer at the New 


1) 


ill again be operated as an edu 


ratory for elementary tea 

ad for the department of educatio: 
Sir John Adams, of London, and Gus 
; John I 
Dean Raymond A. 
derick Clerk, of 
Pittsburgh, 


urg 


, of Sweden. Stenquist, 


Nortl 


Pe reival 


Kent, of 
Illinois; 
Krapp, 


and George 


names chosen from a fa 


ulty 
cnown educators 

r departments offer a wide selec 

and specialized fields. If the in 
literature or languages, there ar 
the 
philologist from Heidelberg; A. 
Scotland; 


scholar from 


‘harles Sorbonne; 


Cestre, of 


of St. Andrews, Boris 


Russian Charles Uni 

Psychology and philosophy have 
“4 American lecturers as spokesmen; 
sciences will be represented by George 
Missouri; Herman Adler, 
of Illinois; William A. 


A special curriculum for public 


ld, of state 


gist Orton, of 
llege. 
irses has been arranged, in which courses 
ntive medicine, supervision in hospitals 
ls of nursing and methods of teaching in 


nursing are significant courses. Caro 
ray, of Columbia, and Herbert R. Stolz, 
ervisor of physical education in Califor 
f the faculty. 

art, dancing play important parts in the 


n, as do the necessary listing 
s, mechanics and scienees. 


sessions in all parts of the country are 
nore and more a vital part of the edu 
system. In the the 
ls the University of California offers, 


ion with its 


cool shadows of 


t summer session, vacatior 


es of unique attractiveness; invigorating 


isiancs are 


Norther 
rhe cities of Sa 


their shops, theaters, 


} 


easy reach 


Mental excursions into ne 


hvsical excurs ne int +, 
territory, contact with 


ests are legion—a 


weeks of the su 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


ON CONVERTING SCORES ON THE 
ARMY ALPHA EXAMINATION 
INTO PERCENTILES OF THE 
TOTAL POPULATION 
In view of the general and wid 
of the Army Alpha Examin: 
examination tor 


rence adults, w 


presenting a seale which makes possi 


convert scores on this examination into percen 
tiles of the general population 


No such 


ol interpreting the seores on the 


universal and fundamental method 
Army Alpha 
Examination is generally available. Distribu 
tions are to be found in the literature for special 
but 


since the 


age, educational or occupational groups, 
these distributions are limited in value 
them 


only to individuals of similar age, occupation or 


norms obtained from necessarily 
educational standing.’ 

The table given 
convert the score obtained by any adult 


his 


occupation, into a percentile of the total popu- 


below makes it possible to 
indi- 
vidual, regardless of school grade or 


age, 
lation. This seale has been prepared by Dr. E 
d is based 


the 


L. Thorndike from the army data ar 
the 


white 


upon distribution of scores made by 


native draft who ¢ 

Alpha Examination, plus the s 

officers in the proportion of 20 to 1 
It has been in 


of the Psychological Corporation for interpret- 


use for some time in the offices 


1 See Mem rs 
> 4 2 


Acad 
Yerkes, 


of the National 


Yoakum and 


especially 
emy of Sciences, Ve 


‘*Army Mental Tests 
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SCALE FOR CONVERTING SCORES ON THE ARMY ALPHA EXAMINATION 
INTO PERCENTILES OF THE GENERAL POPULATION 
Copyright, 1926, by The Psychological Corporation. 
Find, in the first row of figures, in the appropriate column the number which correspond 
score obtained in the examination. The entry opposite this score gives the percentage of the adult + 


lation of the United States who may be expected to make lower scores. Subtract the percen 


tage fr 
100 to obtain the percentage of those who may be expected to make scores equal to or better than ¢ 
given score, : 
The scores are grouped in columns according to the letter grades given to soldiers making 
scores in the United States Army. 
For instance; if the score obtained is 77, 63 per cent. of the general population may be 
to obtain lower scores, 37 per cent. may be expected to do as well or better. The grade given 


score in the United States Army would be C+. 


D 


33 


ing scores on the Army Alpha Examination. average difficulty and to give average scores; 
More recently it has been used to convert into the best questions for general use having been 
percentiles, scores obtained on the Revision of selected by order of merit methods, thus exclud- 
the Army Alpha Examination. This examina- ing those addressed especially to men recruits 
tion is a combination of the five army forms at a particular time. 

and was prepared by the writer for the Psy- Este Oscurin BreoMay 


chological Corporation. It was made to be of THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
, 








